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General Statement 


The public elementary school of the city of Fredericksburg 
is used as the training school for the State Normal School of this 
place. For some time the directors and supervisors of the 
schools have felt the need for a definite statement of the work 
to be done in the grades, and to this end have been formulating 
the courses. And while it is not the purpose of the compilers of 
this course of study to make any decidedly new contribution to 
educational thought, it is the aim to state more or less concretely, 
and upon generally approved educational principles, the work 
that is undertaken in the grades of the local school. 

The course as here outlined is the product of the combined 
effort of the heads of departments of the Normal School and the 
supervisors and teachers in the elementary school, and a special 
course of study committee appointed by the president of the 
Normal School. This dual contribution seems wise in that it 
presents both the theoretical and the practical viewpoints. This, 
too, accounts for the variation in phraseology found in the differ- 
ent subjects. It is only fair to the sub-committees, however, to 
say that the general course of study committee assumes respon- 
sibility for the course in full as it appears here. In order to bring 
about a certain unity in the whole course, and to bring the ma- 
terial within the scope of this bulletin, it has been necessary to 
make some alterations and omissions. This may account for a 
seeming lack of unity in some special subject, as viewed by 
the expert in that subject. 

The arrangement of the subjects within the grades has no 
special significance. For convenience of those who wish to see 
the general content and aim of certain subjects, the introductions 
are here placed together ; for the benefit of grade teachers, all 
the subjects of a grade are grouped in that grade. Term A re- 
fers to the first half of the work of a grade ; term B to the sec- 
ond half. 

To all who have in anyway contributed to the making of 
this course, we wish to express our appreciation; and we trust 
that those into whose hands this bulletin may come may get 
some material and suggestions that will aid them in finding and 
developing the varying interest of the children with whom they 
daily come in contact. 

The course of study for the Grammar Gardes is now in pro- 
cess of making, and will appear in a later bulletin. 

B. Y. TYNER, Chairman 
E. F. BIRKHEAD 
VIRGINIA E. STONE 
CHARLOTTE L. PEOPLES 

Course of Study Committee. 


Introductions to Subjects 


ENGLISH 

The vital importance of the subject of English is too well under- 
stood to demand emphasis here. Since detailed statements of spe- 
cial aims and methods are given for each grade in connection with 
the different branches of English included in the course of study, 
an explanation of the general aims of the work will be a sufficient 
introduction. These aims are : (1) to give pupils a working knowl- 
edge of the English language for practical purposes of speech and 
writing; (2) to arouse the interest of the children in good literature 
as a source of pleasure, of inspiration and of instruction, and to 
make their interest permanent, to the end that the benefits of read- 
ing the works of great writers may be enjoyed long after the pupils 
have passed out of the school; (3) to teach appreciation of things 
beautiful through the study of pictures that will perform the 
twofold service of (a) appealing to the finer feelings of children, 
and (b) providing material for work in oral and written language; 
and (4) to emphasize, in all parts of the work, truths and prin- 
ciples that help to develop character. 

SPELLING 

The purpose of instruction in spelling is to give pupils the ability 
to spell correctly and with ease the words needed in the ordinary 
written use of language. Although a separate period in the daily 
program is devoted to this subject, it is not dissociated from other 
studies, but is brought into the closest possible relation with all work 
in which spelling ability is either necessary or desirable. 

In addition to the text book, there are three important sources 
of words for use in teaching spelling in the higher grades of the ele- 
mentary school. These are: (1) the grade list, (2) the class list, 
and (3) the personal list. The grade list, or list for a particular 
grade, is made up of words suggested by the stage of mental de- 
velopment, the studies, the games, and the other interests repre- 
sented in the grade. The list is, in theory, permanent, but will vary 
as its sources change. The class list grows out of the daily work 
and needs of the members of the class. The personal list is the re~ 
suit of an effort to help the individual pupil by requiring him 
to keep an accurate record of words that he has misspelled, and to 
work faithfully upon these words until he habitually spells them 
correctly. 

Both written and oral spelling receive constant attention, so that 
the order of letters may be clearly established in the mind of the 
pupil through sight, hearing, and motor activity. Numerous dicta- 
tion exercises are given in order that words may be seen and used 
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in their accustomed relations. For the same purpose, phrases and 
sentences in which the words of the lesson occur are sometimes 
considered both before and after the words are spelled. Meaning 
and pronunciation are taught, that the child may use these factors 
as aids in learning to spell words. 

Various devices are employed for making the work effective. 
Among these are blackboard exercises, the use of mnemonics, the 
teaching of words in groups organized according to a reasonable 
method of classification, and careful instruction and drill in the 
use of the dictionary. Occasional spelling matches afford variety, 
stimulate interest by arousing a spirit of friendly rivalry, and serve 
to test the results of previous instruction. 

The pupil is required to correct his own errors, not by writing 
each misspelled word several times, but by noting carefully the 
correct forms, and using them repeatedly in their proper setting 
(the sentence or the paragraph) until, through the exercise of 
patience and clear thinking, the use of these forms becomes au- 
tomatic. 

NATURE STUDY 

In working out this course of study we have laid stress on the 
agricultural side of the subject, for nature study deals with subjects 
that belong to agriculture, and we wish this to be a foundation on 
which to build later work. 

The outline has been planned with the idea that the children will 
study nature first, and by actually handling the material, perform- 
ing experiments, observing subjects as often as possible in their 
natural environment. 

A problem will be created in the child's mind which will lead 
him to investigate, reason, and solve. It is presupposed that every 
lesson will be made to function in some definite application in the 
child's life. To this end we give a list of problems in each grade 
to be done by the child. 

The aims might be set forth as: First, to interest the child 
in the out of door work around him, that he may see its beauties, 
have greater pleasure in life, and do some material thing to promote 
and preserve this beauty; second, that he may be able to use 
nature's forces in a practical way, such as making a garden to 
meet the demands of the table, and thus reduce the high cost of 
living; to know the harmful insects and how to protect the friendly 
birds that destroy them; third, through group work to establish a 
feeling of co-operation and respect for the right of others; fourth, 
to give the child some early knowledge of his body as a part of 
nature's work that he may care for it and thus promote his hap- 
piness; fifth, to correlate nature study with the child’s most natural 
activities, thus furnishing him a psychological developement of 
hand, head, and heart. 
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General observations include: First, weather reports; Second, 
signs of season ; Third, materials brought in by children that re- 
quire incidental lessons. 

GARDEN WORK 

Our garden work is divided into two sections: First, school gar- 
den, — each grade having a plot in which to do specific work; Second, 
home gardens. 

HOME GARDEN 

A garden club composed of children below the sixth grade may 
be organized. This club may be known as the Junior Garden Club 
of . 

Each grade or group of grades may constitute a branch club. 
All work may be managed and directed through the branch clubs. 
Each branch may elect one or two members as a committee to act 
for the club when necessary. 

The directors of the club may include the grade teachers, the 
supervisors, the principal, and the nature study teacher. 

Conditions of membership : 

1. Each child must have a garden of his own. 

2. He must be willing to have his garden visited by the garden visitor. 

3. Each child must keep a simple record of his garden, date of planting, 

plants grown, date when ready for use, time and money spent, disposal 
of flowers or vegetables, profits, etc. 

The children of sixth or seventh grades may organize a senior garden 
club, either together or separate, with usual officers. 

1. Garden and rules as above. 

2. They may individually undertake some special project for beautifying home 

grounds. 

3. They may do something to beautify or improve insanitary conditions of 

town. 

Garden activities may be grouped as follows : 

I. Fall Preparation 

1. Gather the matured garden crops, and store seed 

2. Clear away rubbish 

(a) Tin cans, old wood, stones and glass to be buried if there is no other 
way to dispose of it 

(b) Those things that will rot and help soil, as beans, dead grass, vines, 
pile in one corner — call compost heap, which in a year will be good 
soil — keep heap in nice square so as not to be unsightly. 

3. Why we want our garden well drained 

(a) Soil is warmer 

(b) It enables roots to go deeper 

(c) Plants withstand drought 

4. Spade or plow garden 

(a) It will lighten the soil for the spring so that spring work is made 
easy 

(b) It will drive insects out of nests and cause them to be killed by 
frosts 

(c) It will let frost go more deeply into the ground and thus give the 
soil a better texture. 
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5. Horne garden club organized — (see fall outline). 

6. Fall crops 

(a) See planting table. 

II. Winter Preparation 

1. Lists of flowers and vegetables furnished 

2. Table of planting studied 

3. Plan of home and school gardens made on paper 
4 Seed to be sown in-doors 

III. Spring Preparation 

1. Study of soil 

(a) Relation of food to soil 

(b) Soil as a store house for water 

(c) Plant food in solution 

(d) Air essential to growth 

(e) Replenishing the soil 

2. Make plan on paper 

(a) Use a scale, as one inch equals one foot 

(b) Have the rows run the short way of the garden 
If possible run them north and south. Why? 

(c) Make a list of plants. We may have both flowers and vegetables 

(d) Study size and room they may need, and the length of time that 

they may occupy the ground 

(e) Which of plants selected are hardy and may be planted early? 

(f) Which are tender plants and must be planted in hot beds or not in 

the open ground until all danger of frost is over? 

3. Preparation of seed bed — (importance) 

(a) Take plots 

(b) Spade in manure or cover crop 

(c) Value of well pulverized seed bed. Do not be satisfied until you have 

broken clod. 

(d) Use plan and lay off rows 

(e) Consult planting table for depth and distance apart to plant seed. 

(f) Keep record of dates of planting 

4. Cultivation 

1. Value 

(a) Keep out weeds 

(b) Provide a mulch which keeps in moisture 

2. Time to cultivate 

(a) At intervals of every ten days 

(b) When ground is not wet 

5. Succession of crops 

How to have garden products the greater part of the year 

(a) Know the quickly maturing vegetables 

(b) Study planting table 

(c) Plant at intervals 

6. Transplanting 

1. Condition of plants. 

2. Time 

3. Method 

4. Care 

7. Preparation for garden exhibit 

1. Discuss plans 

(a) Crops matured 

(b) Succession of planting 
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(c) Records kept 

(d) Pictures made 

(e) Prizes offered 

2. Exhibit should be 

(1) Carefully selected 

(2) Well washed 

(3) Neatly arranged 

(4) Labels neatly written 

(a) Name 

(b) Age 

(c) Grade 

WEATHER REPORTS BY GRADES 
Weather Charts 

Grade I. 

(a) Make a chart or calendar to show weather for each month. Each 

school day paste in a colored disc showing kind of day — yellow for 
sunny, gray for cloudy, purple for rainy, white for snow. This 
may be varied by picture drawings. 

(b) Conversational lessons about day of week, character of month, name 

of season, holidays, and birthdays. 


Grade II. 

Date — Kind of day — Remarks 

Grade III. 

Date — Kind of day — Direction of wind — Remarks 

Grade IV. 

Date — Temperature — Direction of wind — Kind of day — Remarks 

Grade V. 

Date — Temperature — Direction of wind — Velocity of wind — Remarks 
Individual Records 


Grade VI. 

Individual records as in Grade V. Study of daily weather. 

Reports from Weather Bureau. 

Bird Study 

There is ample material for bird study in every grade throughout the 
year. Special attention to be given to: 

1. (a) Those birds that migrate in fall and spring 

(b) Those that pass through 

(c) Those that stay 

(d) Those that leave 

2. Our winter residents 

3. Those that build their nests here 

4. Suggestive outline for special study of birds 

Outline For Bird Study 

1. Observe birds out of doors 

2. Home, garden, orchard, roadside, woods, meadows, thickets, river, lake 

and marshes. 

3. Movements 

(a) Hop 

(b) Walk 
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(c) Wag tail from side to side 

(d) Bob head 

(e) Flight . . 

(1) Fast (abruptly, zigzag, circling) 

(2) Slow (flapping, soaring) 

4. Food 

(a) Kind 

(b) Adaptation of bill 

5. Appearance 

(a) Back 

(b) Breast 

(c) Throat 

(d) Tail 

6. Nest 

(a) By whom made 

(b) Of what 

(c) Where placed 

(d) Eggs 

(e) Young 

7. Song 

8. Enemies 

9. Friend or enemy to farm 

10. How man can protect 

References 

“Nature Study in Elementary Schools,” Mrs. L. L. Wilson 
Baltimore County Course of Study 
Roger’s “Tree Books” 

Our Native Trees, Keller 

Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know, Stack 

Our Insect Friends and Foes, Cragn 

Moths and Butterflies, Mary C. Dickerson. 

Bird Life, Chapman 

Hand Book of Birds of Eastern North America, Chapman 
Beginner’s Garden Book, Allen 
Government Bulletins. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY LIFE 

So intimate is the relation between Geography and History as 
taught in the lower grades that no differentiation is here made be- 
fore the fourth grade. Under the heading “Home and Community 
Life” are grouped those simple experiences of the child life as he 
meets them in the home and community about him. And as his 
own surroundings and experiences are discussed, the contrast is 
easily made with “children of other lands,” and “conditions of 
other times.” The work in Geography and History of the fourth 
grade has the same general viewpoint — from the child interests and 
child experiences outward to other peoples, places, and periods — as 
will be seen by reference to this grade. 
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HISTORY 

The reasons for teaching history in the elementary school are 
mainly two-fold : 

First, to give the learner a better understanding of his fellows, 
of group consciousness, of the gradual organization of law and order 
through the settlement of constantly arising differences, and of the 
various former and present methods of settling group problems and 
grievances, and 

Second, to build in the moral fiber of the learner through the 
study of noble and heroic deeds recorded in history, noble aims and 
ideals which will serve as forces of control in directing his conduct 
to his fellows. 

The course in the fourth and fifth grades is biographical in nature 
because the development of the child of those grades demands that 
form of presentation of subject matter. The biographical sketches 
are not used primarily for teaching the lives of individuals, but 
rather as illustrations of right action on the part of the individual 
towards his group, thus building up an idea of group consciousness. 
After this historical foundation is laid, the study of American his- 
tory follows in the last two years of the elementary school. 

No attempt is made to teach the history of any other country 
than that of the United States. In doing that however, because 
of our European origin and the past close association with the 
countries of that continent, it has been found necessary in order for 
the child to obtain a clear perception of American history to give 
him the biographical sketches of that portion of European history, 
the knowledge of which renders more intelligible the history of our 
own country. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Throughout the course of Geography, the work is from the human 
point of view. Earth’s phenomena and physical features are studied 
in their relationship to life. Emphasis is placed upon the ways by 
which, and the extent to which, man has extended his control so 
as to more fully master the forces of nature and make them con- 
tribute to his progress and happiness. 

With this as a guiding principle, the purpose is to make the 
work real to the pupils so that a class from the study of a section 
may carry with them abundant images of the region as it is, with 
its waterways, mountains, plains, fertile fields, or arid wastes, and 
that the country shall be to the pupils a scene of real life activity 
peculiar to the particular location and people, rather than a mere 
meaningless section of the map. Carrying out this idea, free use 
is made of globe, maps, drawings, models, pictures, and all illus- 
trative material obtainable. 
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Special attention is given to Home Geography, the State, and the 
United States. The local home work is the basis for the study 
of Virginia. Following the work in the Fourth Grade from an in- 
dustrial point of view, the course in each succeeding grade begins 
with the United States and leads up to its connection with other 
continents. Thus in the Fifth Grade, a motive for the work on 
South America is found in the growing trade relations between 
that continent and the United States. Similarly the commercial 
relationship of the United States with Europe gives the foundation 
for the beginning of the study of the latter continent. 

In the sixth grade a comparison of the cotton crops of the South 
and the wheat crops of the Central States with those of the Nile 
Valley, introduces the study of Africa. From this naturally fol- 
lows the result of the colonization by England, which is the guiding 
thought in the study of Africa and Australia. In the seventh grade, 
Asia in its connection with Western United States is developed. 
Thus no continent is isolated, and in so far as is practicable each 
is studied as it relates to life in the United States. 

ARITHMETIC 

Among the reasons sometimes assigned for the teaching of 
Arithmetic in the grades are : 

First, because it is useful in every walk of life to every one. 

Second, because it gives a needed “kind of training ,, which other 
subjects, suitable for the grades, cannot give. 

To elaborate upon its “bread and butter” side would be super- 
fluous. This, however, should be said, that if it is to be taught 
practically “whatever pretends to be practical in arithmetic should 
be really so.” 

To teach arithmetic solely for its “kind of training” is to lose 
to a great extent its usefulness for business and to bring it into ill 
repute with the business world. 

By the use of live business processes and problems, by using 
material drawn from sources, occupations, and interests which are 
practical and which appeal to the children, and by insisting upon 
helpful forms of analysis, accurate operations, logical reasoning, 
dear cut and terse expressions, and exact results, the teaching of 
arithmetic can not only meet the needs of business but also give its 
“kind of training.” 

DRAWING, DESIGN AND HANDWORK 

General Statement and Suggestions — 

Projects in this work are selected, regardless of exact arrange- 
ment here, to correlate with the work in other subjects. 
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Since the average amount of time for the successful handling of 
the projects in this course has been used, teachers may find it neces- 
sary in some instances to devote more time and in others less. The 
work as planned calls for four lessons a week in the first three 
grades, and three lessons a week in the fourth grade. 

In drawing from specimens or illustrations, a sufficient number 
is supplied so that each student can easily see the article upon which 
he is working, one specimen to from four to six students usually 
being sufficient. 

In the selection of projects, and in the method of handling, the 
students are allowed all possible freedom consistent with reason- 
able results. Exact dictation of each step in the process is especially 
avoided, except in individual cases where the student is unable to 
proceed upon the basis of the more general directions. In the use 
of colors, the students are permitted to select from several harmoniz- 
ing groups of colors, thus developing a sense of color harmony and 
at the same time allowing for individual choice. 

In working out projects, even in the first grades, the students 
are required to do the necessary measuring and marking, as this 
furnishes a motive for the use of the ruler. In all of the work it 
is the aim that the product be the result of the student's endeavor, 
and not the teacher’s. 

All paper cutting should be free hand. Do not permit pupils to 
draw, then cut around drawing, as the value of the work is greatly 
lessened in doing this. 

In planning charts, posters and book-covers, consider the mar- 
gins as an important factor. 

The first work in pasting should be taught very carefully, using 
waste paper to protect work. All fiat pasted work should stay in 
press at least a week. 

Before planning any design work teacher should refer to Chapter 
III in Composition by Dow, as principles of design are applied in 
some way to all handwork. 

Do not make mistake of thinking that design must be carried 
out in colors suggested by motif. 

Never permit pupils to place lettering or design diagonally in 
a space, as this violates the principles of good design. 

Illustration is placed under design, and while free expression 
is desired, emphasis should also be upon good space arrangement. 
When the term “Design and Make” is used, it is desirable for chil- 
dren to spend several lessons in planning good design before making. 
Keep all design work simple. 

In lessons in representation, aim to make drawing large and free, 
emphasizing growth and proportion. 
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No attempt is made to teach a color theory, but pupils are taught 
to recognize that color has value and intensity through the harmoni- 
ous arrangement of color upon charts and in the colored paper 
used in construction work. 

There were two purposes kept in view in planning the work 
for the first four grades: one that the work should be a means of 
expression through which ideas are classified ; the other that the 
power of appreciation of beauty should be developed through the 
use of harmonious colors in suitable materials, illustrations, and de- 
signs. 

References — “Composition” by Arthur Wesley Dow 
The Graphic Drawing Books 
The Applied Arts Drawing Books 
The Art Course, Chicago Public Schools 
The Industrial Arts Text Books. 

MUSIC 

Music, as a most vital and important factor in the social, religious 
and general community life of a people, is rapidly gaining widespread 
recognition in this country, especially in the educational world. 

When it has been systematically and pedagogically taught, it has 
proved to be of inestimable value in the physical, intellectual and 
cultural development of the child. Its effect on his whole life is 
positive and far-reaching. Through it his emotional nature is 
awakened and developed, his sensibilities are heightened, and his 
aesthetic impulses aroused. He is consequently led to appreciate the 
beautiful and good in art; he is inspired with higher and nobler 
ideals and is thereby fitted for better citizenship. 

No subject is more highly beneficial to the moral tone of the 
school, or more efficient in stimulating school spirit. It exerts a 
strong influence m drawing into closer relationship the school and 
the community. The home, the church, and the social life all feel 
the unifying and uplifting power of good music. 

The general aims of a music course in the public schools should 
be two-fold : 

1. To cultivate an appreciation of and love for good music through well 

selected song literature. 

2. To give the pupil sufficient knowledge of the elements of music and 

musical notation to enable him to read and interpret the printed symbols. 
Each of these is largely dependent upon the other in the process of 
development. The child can become proficient in one only through 
the influence of the other. If the course in music leaves the child 
dependent entirely upon that which he hears or repeats from memory, 
without having given him a mastery over the elements of notation 
by which he can extend his study into wider and wider experience, 
the greatest value of the work is lost. On the other hand, if a purely 
technical treatment of the subject deadens its appeal to the emotional 
side of the nature and does not develop a desire and love for good 
music, a most important and valuable phase of the work has been 
neglected. 
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In addition to these two general aims there are several specific 
aims worthy of mention, namely : 

1. To cure monotones. 

2. To establish the habit of using the light, easy head tone, correcting any 

tendency to use harsh, loud, forced or pinched tones. 

3. To establish good habits of breathing posture and enunciation which will 

be helpful in reading and speaking, as well as in singing. 

4. To develop the child’s power of self-expression through the singing of 

good songs. 

The following important points should be carefully observed in 
the presentation of each lesson : 

1. Position 

Body erect, chest up, feet on the floor, eyes fixed on the teacher. 

2. Pitch 

Constant use of a chromatic pitch pipe — most essential. Never guess at 
the pitch in starting an exercise or song. Approximate range safe 
for little children is within the staff. If material does not lie 
within this compass, transpose, if possible. Test the pitch at the 
end of every exercise and song. Singing up to pitch should be 
required and is entirely practicable if the teacher observes the 
necessary requirements. 

3. Tone Quality 

Light, easy, free, head tone to be used in the singing of all scales, 
exercises and songs. Constant attention to the formation of mouth 
is necessary. (It should be round like the letter o — not O ). The 
lower jaw should be loose and the tongue relaxed. Occasional 
singing of exercises and songs with “loo” or “coo” will aid in de- 
veloping good tone production. Dwell on vowel sounds instead 
of consonants in pronunciation of words. 

4. Individual recitation is essential in all technical drill, sight reading and 

song singing. 

5. The teacher should never sing with the class. It is necessary that she 

listen to the work of the class so as to detect mistakes. If the 
teacher leads the pupils they will become dependent upon her. 

6. There should be prompt correction of all mistakes in intonation and 

rhythms. 

7. Avoid dwelling too long on any one problem of tone or rhythm. Do 

not carry drill to a point where interest laps. 

8. Never allow the monotones to sing with the class. It retards the 

progress of the class and it is of greater benefit to the monotones 
to listen. 

9. Sight-reading 

Have the pupil study the entire exercise or song, mentally hearing the 
melody and feeling the rhythm before singing aloud. Do not 
allow dragging in the singing of new material. Keep good tempo. 

10. Correlate the different activities of the lesson so that each one con- 

tributes something to the other. (Try to have an important 

problem which has been studied in a lesson, involved in the mate- 
rial for sight reading). 

11. Work rapidly. Do not talk unnecessarily or ask useless questions. Keep 

children active. Pass quickly from one activity to another without 
break. 

12. Rapid Work 

A bright, pleasing, animated manner and facial expression will aid 
greatly in stimulating the children’s interest and desire to sing. 
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The general program for the daily lesson may be arranged as 
follows : 

1. Monotone drill 

2. Vocal Drill 

Scales and sequential studies 

3. Ear Training 

Oral dictation— (tonal, metric) 

4. Eye Training 

Written dictation— (tonal, metric) 

5. Sight Reading (chart, book) 

6. Song 

It may not always be possible to take up every one of the above 
phases in each lesson, but such a plan should be followed as closely 
as possible. The children should be kept equally well developed 
along every line. If the tonal work is deficient, emphasize that; if 
the rhythmic work is poor, give extra drill along that line. 

Avoid dwelling too long on the dictation. There is often a 
tendency to over-emphasize such work in a lesson, and the sight- 
reading and songs are sometimes neglected. In planning each les- 
son, decide definitely how much time is to be given to each phase of 
the work and then follow the plan carefully. 

A suggestive list of rate songs for each grade will be found at 
the end of the outline for the grades. 

HYGIENE 

“To cure was the voice of the past, to prevent the divine whisper 
of the future,” and prevention must come through education, by 
means not only of boards of health, pure food inspectors, and other 
servants of public welfare, but from the individual, who, the younger 
he is when taught to care for himself, the greater the result ac- 
quired. The foundation of many diseases is laid in youth, and 
since children accept new ideas more readily than adults, the 
teaching of right living should hold the most important place, even 
in the first grade. Statistics prove that a knowledge of practical 
hygiene prevents waste of life. If the greatest asset of a nation 
be the health of its citizens, let every teacher do his duty toward 
directing the minds of the pupils to care for their bodies in- 
telligently. 


PLAY AND GAMES 

The hygienic value of an exercise is rated according to its effects 
upon the vital organs of the body, its influence upon respiration, di- 
gestion, nutrition, etc. Its educational and social value is meas- 
ured by its aid in developing the physical, bringing about muscular 
co-ordination, self-control, and co-operation. Play is possibly one 
of the greatest of the adaptive instincts, and is a means of bring- 
ing varied experiences into the life of the child. In its later ap- 
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plication to games, it greatly aids in developing many of the social 
virtues, such as attention, obedience, exactness, order, and judg- 
ment. Play is also entering very largely into education in other 
ways, one of which is in the introduction of the play spirit into 
the schoolwork through games, dramatization, and constructive ac- 
tivities. 

Play, then, may be divided for practical purposes in the school 
into two classes — ‘in-door” and “out-door.” The “in-door” may 
well take the form of recreative periods from regular class work 
and should be under the careful direction of the teacher. Games, 
many of which may be set to music, should be learned. This serves 
a two-fold purpose, in that it is a form of relaxation, and at the 
same time teaches games which may later be played by the students 
in their out-of-door activities. Also, simple exercises for correction 
of posture, teaching breathing, and acquiring ease and grace of 
movements should be employed where no gymnasium course is pro- 
vided. The out-door play at recess period should also be under the 
general direction of the teacher, but should take the form of the 
more free expression on the part of the students. Many of 
the games learned in the class room may here be engaged in with 
enthusiasm. The moral and social virtues find free opportunity for 
growth in “playing the game fairly,” and in the “give and take” 
spirit which is demanded. 

Give some time each day to directed play or other physical ex- 
ercises; do as much of this out of doors as possible; have the ac- 
tivities carefully planned and see that movements are made 
vigorously. 

When the activities are indoors : Have temperature about 65 de- 
grees, with the room w'ell lighted and ventilated ; see that good 
posture is maintained ; work for ease and alertness in movements ; 
let the tone of voice be adapted to the movements being made; 
have no unnecessary talking; let the exercises be recreative and 
enjoyable, suitable to the particular group of students being dealt 
with. 

The teacher should constantly work to have the recreative ac- 
tivities carry over into the other school life in the form of cor- 
rect posture, good breathing, proper ways of sitting, standing, walk- 
ing, etc. 

One or two games a month is enough to be learned, as the aim 
is not so much to teach a great many games, as it is to teach a few 
games well, so that the students may learn to carry on vigorous 
out-door activities, more or less independently of the teacher. 

An excellent idea is to hold a play festival annually so as to 
have something toward wdiich to work day by day, and to en- 
courage a play spirit in the community. In the upper grades the 
students may be taught to make simple costumes for the festival, 
in connection with the work in industrial arts. 


Grade I 


LANGUAGE 

Oral Language . — The language work of the first grade is largely 
oral. Conversation lessons are planned on home life, play, nature 
study, holidays and other topics of child interest. From the very 
beginning of school, talks between teacher and pupils should have 
a prominent place in the language program. Through these talk* 
the children’s interests soon become known to the teacher, common 
mistakes in spoken English are corrected, and pupils learn to talk 
about a given subject in a connected way. To be educational, these 
talks must be planned carefully, leading questions must be asked, 
and no divergence from the subject must be allowed. After finding 
common mistakes in English, games may be played for their cor- 
rection. For help in planning games, see Myra King’s “Language 
Games.” In playing a language game, the teacher’s questions should 
be so planned as to lead the child to give repeatedly the correct 
form. One poem each month is memorized. A number of nursery 
rhymes are learned in reading and language. 

The hearing and reproduction of fables and stories is valuable 
in leading to additional subject matter and, through reproduction, 
to a child’s natural use of beautiful language. The fable, because 
of its length and moral appeal to child nature, lends itself espe- 
cially to reproduction. Pictures provide material for excellent 
language lessons. In addition to gaining ability to see the story 
depicted in many pictures which suit primary grades, an increased 
love for good pictures is obtained. Dramatization of rhymes, fables, 
and stories leads to better interpretation of the story. The selection 
of characters, setting, and what is to be said, is left largely to the 
children. Criticism of how the dramatization may be improved leads 
to development of judgment and self-criticism. 

Written Language . — There is very little written language in 
Grade I. Motivation for writing is gained through learning to write 
for some special purpose. For example, die child’s first writing 
and first written language grow from the need for a written invita- 
tion to a school program to which parents are invited. If the sen- 
tence, “Come to see me,” is selected, the child learns to make the 
letters necessary for the writing of these words. Necessarv arm 
movements lead to the better formation of letters. “Me” is a part 
of the word, “come.” Only six letters need to be studied to make 
it possible for a child to write these words. After this has been 
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written, a Christmas greeting or an Easter greeting may be planned 
and carefully written, word by word. In addition, a simple Valen- 
tine, a note to the pupil’s mother, very simple sentences and short 
couplets give sufficient motivation for real interest on the part of 
the child. 

Term A . — Oral Language: Conversation lessons, language games, 
poems, fables and stories, picture study, dramatization of rhymes 
and stories. 

Written Language : Little written work in Term A. Period rec- 
ognized and used in writing. Capital for name and beginning of 
sentence. 

Term B . — Oral Language: Continue oral language of Term A, 
expecting from children an increased ability to learn poems, stories, 
etc. 

Written Language : Continue written work as outlined in grade 
statement. Question mark recognized and used in copying short 
sentences and in simple dictation. Quotation marks known as “talk- 
ing marks”. (Necessary because used in reader.) Apostrophe of 
possession recognized in reader. 

READING 

Two class periods in each day’s program are given to reading. 
The basal primer, which is The Aldine Primer, provides material 
for one of these periods. The teacher’s manual states clearly the 
best method of presenting each lesson. The memorizing of ihymes 
provides a key for reading based upon the words learned in the 
rhymes. As soon as sufficient words have been learned and enough 
reading done for the child to have a good sentence grasp, the 
ability to read the sentences in the book without hesitation, book 
reading may be introduced. This is usually after the teaching of 
about six rhymes. 

In the second reading period, the work is based upon story, rhyme 
and action. Both blackboard and charts are used. The small print- 
ing press and the hectograph prove helpful in making charts. The 
stories of Reading Literature Primer may be used for chart work. 
The games outlined in the Aldine Manual are also helpful. The 
test of the value of all games played from action sentences may 
be measured by the result as a game. 

Several primers and first readers are completed in the first school 
year, the number read depending upon the amount of time avail- 
able for reading, since the ability to read one primer well insures 
the ability to master another primer. 

As soon as pupils have gained the power to read the greater 
part of the basal primer, much supplementary reading may be given. 
This takes the form of prepared reading or sight reading. For sight 
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reading, easy stories are printed on charts or read from sets of 
primers. For prepared reading a number of primers, or very easy 
story books, are given to the pupils, and as soon as they can read 
a page or a story, a story hour period is arranged. The primers pass 
from child to child and a great deal of reading may be done with a 
small number of books. 

Term A 

Basal primer, Aldine Primer, completed 
Part of Reading Literature Primer read 
Part of Story Hour Primer read 

Term B 


Aldine First Reader 
Graded Classics First Reader 


STORIES 


Autumn 


Thumbelina — Blue Fairy Book 
Line of Golden Light — Mother Stories — Lindsey 
Wishing Wishes — More Mother Stories — Lindsey 
Three Pigs — Summer’s Reader I. 

The Elves and the Shoemaker — Stories to Tell to Children — Bryant 
The Ginger Bread Man — Reading Literature Primer 
Grandmother Gray’s Thanksgiving Dinner — More Mother Stories- 
Lindsey 

Dickey Smiley’s Birthday — More Mother Stories — Lindsey 
The Little Shepherd 
The Child Samuel 

How the Home Was Built — Mother Stories — Lindsey 
The Ten Fairies — Stories to Tell to Children — Lindsey 


Winter 

Story of the Birth of Christ 

The Rabbit and the Christmas Tree — Plan Book 

Piccola— Story Hour — K. D. Wiggin 

The Christmas Bells — Haliburton Reader II 

Why the Evergreens Never Lose their Leaves — Nature Myths 

Why the Pine Tree Has Needles— Nature Myths— Holbrook 

The Christ Child— The Child’s World— Poulsson 

The Story of Gretchen — Mother Stories — Lindsey 

The Little Pine Tree — Summer’s Reader I. 

The Childhood of Washington 

Spring 

Sleeping Beauty — Folk Stories — Guerber 
Nature’s Easter Day — Summer’s Reader II. 

Peter Rabbit— Beatrix Potter 

Faggylug — W ild Animals I Have Known — Thompson Seton 

An Easter Story — Plan Book 

Chicken Little — Firelight Stories — Bailey 

The Story of a Seed — Plan Book 

Five Peas in a Pod — Andersen 

The Wind’s Work — Mother Stories — Lindsey 

The Crane Express — Elson Reader 1. 


-Holbrook 
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Miscellaneous List 

The Pig Brother — Laura Richards 

The Little Gray Pony — Mother Stories — Lindsey 

Cinderella — Grimm 

The Tar Baby — Uncle Remus— J. C. Harris 
The Honest Woodman — Haliburton Reader I. 

Briar Rose — Haliburton Reader I. 

Little Red Riding Hood — Summer’s Reader I. 

Little Goody Two Shoes — Summer’s Reader I. 

The House in the Wood — Summer’s Reader I. 

The Bremen Band — Reading Literature Reader I. 

Little Two Eyes — Reading Literature Reader I. 

Fables for Reproduction 

The Dove and the Ant — Summer’s Reader I. 

Belling the Cat — Graded Classics Reader I. 

The Hare and the Tortoise — Reading Literature Reader II. 

The Dog and the Shadow — Elson Reader I. 

The Lion and the Mouse — Summer’s Reader I. 

The Goose and the Golden Eggs — Graded Classics Reader I. 

The Crow and the Pitcher — Reading Literature Reader II. 

The Fox and the Grapes — Stepping Stones to Literature Reader II. 
The Wind and the Sun — Elson Reader I. 

The Fox and the Crow — Summer’s Reader I. 

The Boy and the Nuts — Summer’s Reader I. 

POEMS 

a. Mother Goose Rhymes 

Little Boy Blue 
Jack and Jill 
Little Miss Muffet 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep 
Hickory Dickory Dock 
Little Bopeep 

Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, Where Have You Been? 

b. Poems 
Autumn 

The Baby — Macdonald 

Four Winds — Sherman 

Where Go the Boats — R. L. Stevenson 

The Slumber Boat — Emeline Goodrow — Elson First Reader 

Little Baby Pumpkin — Plan Book 

Bed in Summer — R. L. Stevenson 

Winter 

Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring? — Eugene Field 
Pleasanter Than All — T. B. Aldrich — Haliburton First Reader 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star — Jane and Ann Taylor 
The Cradle Hymn — Luther 

Babyland — George Cooper — Art-Literature Second Reader 
Lady Moon — Rossetti 

The New Moon — Eliza Lee Follen — Summer’s First Reader 

Red, White and Blue — Plan Book 

Our Flag — Mary Howlister — Elson First Reader 

The North Wind — Rebecca B. Foresman — Elson First Reader 
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Spring 


Only One Mother — George Cooper 

The Wind — R. L. Stevenson 

Good Morning, Merry Sunshine — Poulsson 

The Little Seed — Kate L. Brown — Art-Literature Second Reader 
How the Plants Grow — Plan Book 

The Little Plant — Emilie Poulsson — Summer’s First Reader 
Little Birdie — Tennyson 

What Robin Told — George Cooper — Art-Literature Second Reader 
The Naughty Little Robin — Phoebe Cary — Reading Literature I. 

The Sunbeam — Emilie Poulsson — Art Literature II. 

The Sweet Red Rose — Mary Mapes Dodge — Haliburton First Reader 


PICTURES 


Autumn 


Mother Goose Pictures 

1. Little Boy Blue 

2. Little Miss Muffet 

3. Jack and Jill 

Can’t You Talk? — Holmes 
Little Brother — Meyer 

Sunflowers — (copyright, Franz Vaufstaengl) — Kaulbach 


Winter 


Two Mothers — Gardner (Turner) 
The Train, Here It Comes — Birney 
Mother and Child — Toulmouche 
Little Mother — Ferruzi 


Spring 


A Scratch Patch — Barber 
Which Do You Like? — Holmes 
A Helping Hand — Renouf 
Saved — Landseer 
How Doth the Little Busy Bee 


I. Home Life 


HOME AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


1. Relationship of child to the home 

a. People in the home, as father, mother, grandparents, the baby, 
and other brothers and sisters 

b. The house and surroundings of home 

L Arrangement— Furniture, and uses of rooms; children make 
doll house and furnish one room. Also make certain pieces 
of furniture for the big doll house furnished by the whole 
school 

2. Conveniences of the house — The heating and lighting, supply- 
ing with water, etc. 

3. The barns and gardens 

4. Occupation of the household and the part each member plays 
in the making of the home 

5. Pleasures— games, sports, pets— (cats, dog, horse) 

6. Contrast city home and life on the farm — Farm depicted on 
sand-table 
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II. Broadening Outlook of the Child — School Life 

1. People at school; pupils, teachers, janitor 

2 . Occupations and games on the play ground and the purpose of each 

3. Each child’s duty as a member of the group 

4. School buildings and grounds and the condition in which they 

should be kept 

III. Homes of Other Children 

1. Eskimo Life . 

a. Description of country ; houses ; home on inside 
Food — How obtained and prepared 

Animals — seal, walrus, reindeer, white bear, dogs, whale 

b. The People 

General appearance — dress; occupations; mode of travel 
Reference books for this work 

Seven Little Sisters— Jane Andrews 
Each and All— Jane Andrews 
Eskimo Stories — Smith 
Green Plan Book 

Primary Education — Jan. 1913-1914 
Our Eskimo Cousins — McMann’s 
Little Folks of Many Lands — Chance 
Around the World — Book 1 — Carroll 
The Snow Baby — Peary 

2. Life in a Warm Country 

a. Introduction to Manenko 

Country in which she lives ; 

Contrasts wdth Eskimo land ; 

The home of Manenko and family 
Members of family and how they dress; 

Building the home; 

Food — How obtained and prepared 
Sources , 

Seven Little Sisters 
Each and All 

Pictures in magazines, old geographies, etc. 

IV. Holidays 

1. Hallow’een — Why so called? 

2. Thanksgiving— Story of the First Thanksgiving 

3. Christmas — Stories 

a. Birth of Christ 

b. First Christmas Tree 

c. Why the Bells Rang 

4. Lee’s Birthday 

a. Conversation lesson on Lee as a boy 

b. Stories such as “The Brave Soldier” 

5. St. Valentine’s Day 

a. Why so called? Where first originated? 

6. Washington’s Birthday 

a. Conversation lesson on why we celebrate it 

b. Story of Colt 

7. St. Patrick’s Day 

8. Easter 

a. Meaning of Easter — “The Awakening” 

9. Audubon Day 

a. Conversation lesson on care of the birds 
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NATURE STUDY 
SEPTEMBER 

I. General Observation 
II. Plant Life 

1. Nature’s Autumn Colors 

(a) Excursion to gather flowers for school room 

(b) Group according to color 

2. Flower games 

3. Press, mount on chart 

4. Flowers from home and school garden 

(a) Group according to color 

(b) Press 

(c) Make booklet (group work) “Mother’s Garden” 

5. Special study of sunflower 

(a) Where grown 

(b) General appearance 

(c) Flower 

(1) Shape 

(2) Size 

(3) Color 

(d) Seed 

(1) Where found 

(2) Shape, size, color 

(3) Number 

(4) How scattered 

(5) When planted 
(fi) Use 

(e) Why called sunflower? 

(f) Story of sunflower 

6. Weeds 

Child’s problem: To know the Jim son weed and its habits 

1. Where found 

2. Description 

(a) Height 

(b) Flower 

(c) Color of stem 

(d) Does stem contain liquid? 

(e) Are there many branches? Count 

(f) Count leaves 

(g) Size of leaves 

(h) Shape of leaves 

(i) Seed 

(1) Where found? Count them 

3. Why do we not want the Jimson weed in our garden? 

(a) It takes moisture from plants 

(b) It takes food from plants 

(c) It crowds out other plants 

4. How can we destroy it? 

OCTOBER 

I. General Observations 
II. Plant Life 

1. Trees 

(a) Gather colored leaves and group according to color 

(b) Press — mount as border for room 

(c) Select Paulo wnia for special study through year 
(See outline) 
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a . jduius , n . -> 

Child’s Problem: How may we have early flowers in the spring: 

Plant Daffodils out of doors 

(a) Soil 

(b) Bed 

(c) Depth of bulb under ground 

(d) Distance apart 

III. Animal Study 

1. Collect and rear caterpillars 

Conservation 

(a) Place to keep 

(b) How to feed 

(c) What to watch 

2. Monarch Butterfly 

(a) Color 

(b) Size 

(c) Where found 

3. Bird — Bob White 


NOVEMBER 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Continue collection of leaves 

2. Visit to Paulownia tree 

3. Study of milkweed 

4. Bulbs 

Plant Chinese Sacred Lily indoors 

Child’s Problem: How to have flowers indoors during winter 

(a) Bowl 

(b) Pebbles 

(c) Water 

(d) Plant 

(e) Store in dark 

5. Vegetables 

What vegetables that we eat are grown around Fredericksburg? 
How do they grow in garden? 

Which grow in ground 
Which grow on top of ground 
Make a visit to grocery to see those sold there 

2. Garden 

(1) Organize home garden club 

(2) Preparation for home garden (see outline) 

III. Preparation for Winter 

1. How do we know that winter is coming? 

2. How plants get ready 

(a) Flowers go to sleep 

(b) Seeds ripen 

(c) Fruit ripens 

(d) Nuts and leaves fall 

3. How animals get ready 

(a) Thick coats 

(b) Birds migrate 

(c) Caterpillars build cocoons 

(d) Squirrels store nuts 
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(e) Bees store honey 

4. How mother gets ready 

(a) Cans fruit and vegetables 

(b) Makes preserves, pickle, and jelly 

(c) Stores dried beans and peas 

(d) Makes winter clothes 

5. What father does 

iil £ to r es his field crop and vegetables 

(b) Gathers apples and pears 

(c) Stores wood and coal for fires 

IV. Animal Life 

1. Turkey 

^. cason for studying this month 

(b) Size (compare with chicken) 

(c) Color 

(d) Habits 

(e) Use 


DECEMBER, 

I. General Observations 
II. Christmas Studies 

1. Christmas Tree 

(a) Why we want one 

(b) Where found 

(c) Decoration 

(d) Gifts 

(e) Santa Claus 

2. Study of holly 

(a) Shape 

(b) Size 

(c) Leaves 

(d) Berries 

(e) Use 

3. Christmas flowers 

1. Lilies planted in fall 

/?} 9?, mpai ; e with bulbs in fall 

(c) What did it h ? aPPened? 

(d) 00 Christm^tabi? “ making Cllristmas ha PPy 

. ^ • ( I. 2 3 4 ) Cheer sick 

4. Christmas nature stories 


I. General Observations 
II. Jack Frost 


JANUARY 


I S° w he makes us happy 

o' fi7? tUreS he P aint S 

3. What he does to plants 

4. What he does to boys 

e , he c,oes to girls 

G. When he comes 
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III. Sky Studies 

1. Moon 

(a) Conversation lesson 

(b) Observation' 

(c) Poems 

IV. Animal Life 

1. Bird — Cardinal 

2. Care of pets 

(a) Conversation on pets at home 

(b) Food 

(c) Where sleeps 

(d) Tricks 

■» (e) Why do we like pets? 

3. Cat 

(a) Color 

(b) Size 

(c) Eyes 

(d) Food 

(e) Bed 

(f) Noise. 

(g) Enemies 

(h) Harm they may do 

(i) Wild relatives 


FEBRUARY 

I. General Observations 

II. Cotton and Woolen Goods 

(a) Samples brought by children 

(b) Handled by children 

(c) Note differences 

(d) Game (children cover eyes and tell by touch the different mate- 
rials) .... 

(e) Uses of each 

Application — Is my dress made of cotton or wool? How can you tell? 
Do we make our summer clothes of cotton or wool? What are 
our underclothes made of ? Are our coats cotton or wool ? When do 
we prefer wool clothes? When do we prefer cotton clothing? 

III. Health Lessons — See Physiology Outline 

IV. Plant Life 

a. Plan for home garden 


MARCH 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. The awakening of the trees 

(a) Visit Paulownia tree 

(b) Bring in some of its twigs to note development 

2. The awakening of the flowers 

(a) Daffodils planted in fall 

(b) Calendar of wild flowers 

(c) Compare with fall flowers 

(d) Study milkweed — compare with fall appearance 
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3. Egg Shell Garden 

(a) Materials — egg shells, soil, seed, tray 

(b) Plant 

4. Pussy Willows 

(a) Story. (Nature Study in Elem. Schools — Wilson) 

(b) Bring to class 

(c) Mount 

5. Plan school garden 

III. Animal Life — Calendar Continued 

1. Robin 

(a) An Indian Legend (Nature Study in Elem. Grades — Wilson) 

(b) See outline 

2. Earth worm 

(a) Where found 

(b) Description — (No eyes, no nose, no ears, mouth — can feed and 

smell) 

(c) His work 

(d) His habits 

(e) His food 

APRIL 

I. General Observations 

H. Plant Life. 

1. Paulownia tree 

(a) Flowers 

2. Garden work 

(a) Plant radish, sunflowers, and onions in garden 

3. Flower calendar continued 

4. Study of Bouncing Bet 

5. The Dandelion 

(a) Story 

(b) Where found 

(c) Size 

(d) Flower 

(e) Seed 

(f) Use 

(g) Poem 

III. Spring Rains 

(a) Rain showers (Nature Study Elem. School — Book II.) 

(b) Story of rain drop 

(c) Uses 

(1) To thirsty earth 

(2) To plants 

(3) To animals 

(4) To man 

IV. Animal Life 

1. Birds — Black bird 

2. The Rabbit 

MAY 

I. General Observation 
II. Plant Life 

1. Garden work 

( a ) £? lk , of home & ardens and exhibit of radish and onions 

(b) Work of home garden continued 

(c) Work of school garden continued 
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2. Excursion to gather wild flowers 

(a) Group according to color 

(b) Compare with fall flowers 

(c) Special study of oxeye daisy 

III. Animal Life 

Birds — Hen and chickens 

(a) Home 

(b) Walking 

(c) Scratching — Why? 

( d ) Perching — Where ? 

(e) Flying 

(f) Eating 

(g) Bathing 

(h) Care of young 

HYGIENE 


Terms A and B 

In the first grade the work is carried on largely in an indirect way and 
may he correlated with the teaching of Nature Study. For instance, when 
we talk of the approach of winter we necessarily discuss with the children 
the need for warm clothing and care in keeping the feet dry. The foremost 
aim is to acquaint the child with the underlying principles of right living. 
Hygiene arising as it does from the needs and activities of the school-room, 
should have an important place in the daily program. 

I. Cleanliness and Neatness 

a. Personal appearance 

1. Face 

2. Hands 

3. Nails 

4. Teeth 

5. Hair 

b. School-room 

1. Heating 

2. Lighting 

3. Ventilation 

4. Sweeping (Mother Nature sweeps the earth, so we need to sweep 

our homes and street) 

c. Child at home 

1. What he does for himself 

2. How he can be mother’s helper 

3. Table manners 

II. Proper Food 

1. Eat sufficient amount of wholesome nourishing food 

(Our body is like an engine and must have fuel to do good work.) 

2. Harm of overeating 

3. A balanced diet (Avoid too much meat and sweet things) 

4. Preparation of food 

5. Food kept from flies 

III. Proper Clothing 

Tell how Mother Nature gives the animals a warmer covering in winter 
and compare with the way we clothe ourselves) 

1. Sufficient clothing to suit season 

2. Clothing changed at least twice a week — day and night clothing 

3. Shoes of proper size — care in not allowing feet to remain wet 
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IV. Formation of Good Habits 

1. Proper poise in sitting and standing 

2. How to prevent colds 

3. In coughing, turn head and hold handkerchief over mouth for pro- 

tection of others 

4. Avoid putting pencils in mouth 

5. Individual drinking cups and towels 

6. Daily bath. Hands washed before eating 

7. Care of teeth 

8. Sufficient sleep with plenty of air 

V. Dramatize “The Child’s Day” 

PLAY AND GAMES 

Terms A and B 

1. Games of activity which appeal to the imagination 

2. Happiness games 

3. Imitative games based upon familiar experiences 

Aims 

Development of large muscles 
Co-ordination of large muscles 

Harmony, social adjustment, as well as grace of movement 

1. Birds going South (connect with Nature Study). Presentation given in 
full as general illustration. The cold winter is coming, and the little birds 
are ready to go South. They hop just on one foot and then the other, 
and next they try their wings. (Hands on hips, hop four times on each 
foot). (Arms raised and lowered.) If the weather will be clear they are 
ready, so the little birds look up at the sky, (bending head). Before they 
start they breathe very deeply, one, two, three, four times. (Have children 
select part of room to represent the South. Row at a time “fly" running on 
tip-toes, raising and lowering arms). If possible after game is thoroughly 
taught, play out-of-doors. 

Let the feet go tramp, — Soldier Game, Ruler Race, Elephant Steps, I Say 
Stoop. 

2. Drop the Handkerchief, Squirrel in Trees, Cat and Mice, Kaludoseope — 
(Used to lead children to learn each others’ names), Squirrel and the Nuts, 
How do you do, my partner? Spin the Plate. 

3. I See Something You Don’t See, Good Morning Game, Did You Ever 
See a Lassie, Looby Loo, Follow the Leader, Playing House, Playing Store, 
Bean Bag. 


MUSIC 

Subject Matter 
Rote Songs (20 to 25) 

Scale: Major 

Tone Study 

Simple descending and ascending groups of scale tones 
Simple skips of the tonic chord 
Meter: Two two, and three two (2-2; 3-2) 

Rhythm : One tone to a beat 

Two or more beats to one tone 
Notation: O, O, jl- 

Material 

Musical Dictation, Book I., H. E. Dann 
First Year Music, H. E. Dann 

Chart A (Natural Music Chart Series by Ripley and Tapper) 
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The training of monotones is a most important phase of the 
year’s work. It calls for daily, individual drill of maybe two or 
three minutes. The amount of time depends on the number of 
monotones. If properly trained, practically every monotone should 
have been cured, (be able to sing the scale and simple songs) 
by the end of the year. Those cases which do not improve under 
careful training, should be investigated by a physician, to ascer- 
tain whether or not the difficulty is due to an abnormal or dis- 
eased condition of the throat or vocal chords. Very rarely a case 
of incurable tone-deafness may be found. The secret of successful 
work with monotones is to develop in them the power to listen in- 
tently and intelligently and to concentrate. Intensity and earnest- 
ness on the part of the teacher will have a perceptible effect on the 
pupil. 

Various games and devices will be found helpful in this work. 
One is the “Engine” game. The teacher sings “toot, toot, toot,” 
on the pitch of C Sharp, (third space) and has the pupil try to 
imitate it. When the pupil can readily match a given tone, have 
him imitate a group of scale tones, then a short phrase of some 
simple rote song which the class may have sung. When he can 
do this satisfactorily he may be permitted to sing with the class. 

The monotones should be seated together in the front or at the 
side of the room. Do not seat them in the back of the room. Much 
tact is necessary to keep them interested. They must not feel that 
they are cut off from the music work but should be made to feel 
that they are helping in some way. Do not call them “monotones ;” 
“listeners” is better. 

Music is a language and the principles governing the best methods 
of teaching it are practically the same as those governing the teach- 
ing of reading. First the child must acquire a vocabulary through 
imitation, then comes recognition, (oral dictation), representation, 
(written dictation) and last of all interpretation of the printed page. 

In the majority of cases the child entering school for the 
first time, has no musical vocabulary and scarcely any familiarity 
with, or control of his singing voice. This vocabulary and ex- 
perience, which is necessary before taking up any technical work, 
must be gained, as stated above, through imitative oral training, 
by means of rote songs. These songs constitute the foundation 
upon which all school music is based. They form the child’s first 
conception and idea of music. Through them his interest in and 
desire for music are aroused. In view of these facts too much care 
cannot be exercised in the selection of material. Songs should be 
judged from the standpoint of both words and music. The poem 
should be good. It should appeal to the child’s imagination or ex- 
perience and, may be correlated with the work in language, 
geography, history, nature study, etc. The music should be simple 
and within the proper compass of the child voice. 
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The manner of presenting the rote song is of utmost importance. 
As the imitative instinct is so strong at this age, the child will 
not discriminate between the worthy and unworthy example, but 
will unquestioningly and unfailingly follow where the teacher 
leads. Therefore the teacher must make her example one eminently 
worthy of imitation as regards tone-quality, formation of the mouth, 
position, enunciation and phrasing. She should so familiarize her- 
self with the song as to dispense with the book entirely, otherwise 
the effect of the song is usually lost to a great degree. 

(See “Suggestive List of Rote Songs” for references as to proper 
method of presenting a rote song.) 

Musical Dictation, Book I, by H. E. Dann, (in the hands of the 
teacher) will furnish a clear outline of the work to be done in 
the study of tone and rhythm in this grade. Present as directed in 
first year. It will be found advisable to look over all the material 
for the entire month and to begin all problems early in the month. 
(Read Introduction to Musical Dictation carefully.) 

Reading from Chart A may begin after the work as outlined 
in Musical Dictation for March, first year, has been well started. 

Term A 

Dictation Manual through January, first year. 

Rote Songs (10 to 12). 

Term B 

Complete Dictation Manual, first year. 

Complete Chart A. 

Rote Songs (10 to 12). 

SUGGESTIVE LIST OF ROTE SONGS 

Detailed directions and suggestions pertaining to the presentation of rote 
songs will be found in First Year Music by H. E. Dann, pages seven to ten. 
Also in the Eleanor Smith Music Course Manual, Chapter IV. 

Terms A and B 
September 

Select any four 
Good Morning 
Bells in the Steeple 
Prayer 
Family Song 
Happy Thought 
The Waterfall 
Hot Cross Buns 
Hop, Hop, Hop 
Good Morning Song 
Whose Dog 
Knock at the Door 

Published in First Year Music by H. E. Dann 
October 

Select any three 
The Fairy Folk 
Three Rules 
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Come Let Us Learn to Sing 

Hallow’een (Published in First Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Jolly Jack Frost (Second Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

The Wind (two stanzas. Use Latin syllables as third stanza) Melody 
Studies for Primary Grades, Walter Aiken 
What Can Nestlings Do? (Eleanor Smith Music Course, Book I.) 

November 

Select any three 
In the Belfry 
A-Climbing 

On the Train (Eleanor Smith Music Course, Book I.) 

Little Jack Frost 
A Song of Thanks 

Autumn Winds (First Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Thanksgiving (Second Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Rhythm Game (Songs of the Child World by Jessie Gaynor) 

December 

Select any two or three 
The Child and the Star 
Ten Little Indians 
Jolly Santa Claus 
Old English Carol 
Marching Song 

Christmas Song (First Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Sing a Song of Holly (Eleanor Smith Music Primer) 

January 

Select any three 
The New Year 
Storm and Sunshine 
The Snow Queen 
Snowflakes 

Once There Was a Little Kitty 

The Two Cuckoos (First Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Tracks in the Snow 

Snowflakes (Songs of the Child World by Jessie Gaynor) 

February 

Select any two or three 
Soldier Boy 
Our Flag 
My Valentine 
A Valentine 

First Stanza of “America” 

Lullaby 
How to Sing 
The Little Cobbler 

The Blacksmith (First Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

March 

Select any three 
Little Pussy Willow 
The Seed Baby 
Bunny Rabbit 
Tick Tock 
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The Candy Man 

To Baby-land . 

Children Go, To and Fro (First Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Windy Nights (Melodic. First Reader by Ripley and Tapper) 

The Wind (Eleanor Smith Music Course, Book I.) 

April 

Select any three 

Six Little Birds 

“Peep !” Said the Little Bird 

Song of the Easter Hare 

Her Favorite Color 

Lady Daffydown Dilly 

Little Bo-Peep 

See-Saw, Margery Daw (First Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Johnny Jump-Up (Eleanor Smith Music Primer) 

Rainy Day (Eleanor Smith Music Course Book I.) 

Dandelion 

Violet (Gaynor Book, No. I.) 

May 

Select any three 

Spring Grasses (Second Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

News for Gardners 

The Robin’s Song (First Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

May (Eleanor Smith’s Music Course, Book I.) 

The Tulips (Songs of the Child World by Jessie Gaynor) 

Evening (Eleanor Smith’s Music Primer) 

Three Little Tailors 

The Postman (First Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

June 

General Review 

Term B 

Select the most suitable and appropriate songs from the list for the grade, 
beginning with those for September and taking in monthly order. Special 
songs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine’s Day and season songs may 
be selected from their respective months. 

DRAWING, DESIGN AND HANDWORK 
September 

Design and Handwork 

Paper folding; make covers for hook; fold envelope for busy work; 
four lessons. 

Conversation lessons on colors in crayon box; children bring bits of 
color to match colors in box ; make chart showing several values 
of different lines, pupils pasting bits of color on chart. 

Crayon illustration, “What We Do at Recess,” two lessons 

October 

Design and Handwork 

Poster illustration ; birds going South ; group work, place emphasis 
upon space arrangement, manila paper, colored hack ground ; 
three lessons. 

Yellow and orange day planned for Hallow’een ; room decorated with 
yellow autumn leaves ; flowers, cut paper fruits, vegetables and 
Jack-o-lanterns, orange covered booklets; two lessons. 

Folding sixteen squares ; two lessons. 
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Farm sand-table ; discussion of things needed for home and on 
farm, arrangement of house, garden and farm buildings, crops 
raised on farm, visit a near-by farm if possible. Projects-paper 
folding ; house, barn, stable, shed, cart, wagon, chicken-house ; 
clay modeling; fruits, vegetables, animals, people; twelve les- 
sons. 

Supplementary Projects: Substitute for either one of the first two 
projects. 

Design and Handwork 

Poster illustration; “Bobwhite in Field/' paper cutting, use colored 
paper, manila back ground; two lessons. 

Illustration: Baa-Baa Black Sheep,” using brush and ink; two les- 
sons. 

Border Cut Paper Autumn Leaves — Using for room; color harmony 
studied in placing and arrangement of border ; two lessons. 

November 

Design and Handwork 

Simple Landscape Gardening; give special lesson on arrangement 
of grounds and buildings around farm house, continuing work 
on projects for farm sand-table. 

Representation 

Ink mass drawing or paper cutting of milk-weed ; two lessons. 

Draw straight line action figures from life, running, walking, etc.; 
two lessons. 

Supplementary projects may be substituted. 

Design and Handwork 

Paper cut the story of “Goldenlocks” and “The Three Bears;” four 
or five lessons. 

Booklet for mounting, sewed with shoe maker's stitch; two lessons. 

December 

Design and Handwork 

Story illustration: “Rabbit and the Christmas Tree,” using crayon or 
cut paper; two lessons. 

Toy Shop Sale : Design and make candy boxes, penwheels, wagons, 
paper dolls and dress clothes-pin dolls, study color harmony 
through dressing dolls and cutting paper designs for candy boxes ; 
eight lessons. 

Supplementary Projects, substitute either one for first project. 

Representation 

Draw Chinese Sacred Lilies using white and green chalk with gray 
paper ; two lessons. 

Paper cutting of pine tree, mount on colored paper with calendar 
pad for Christmas gift — emphasizing good space arrangement; 
three lessons. 

Design and Handwork 

Stamp Booklet — using wax paper leaves, cut paper design, two values 
of one hue paper ; two or three lessons. 

January 

Design and Handwork 

Eskimo Sand-table, clay modelling dogs, bears, reindeer, seals, fish, 
people and igloo. Paper cutting and folding canoes and sleds. 
Plan arrangement of land, water and village, place projects on 
table — ten lessons. 

Representation 

Ink wash drawing or paper cutting or cardinal and catbirds from 
pictures ; two or three lessons. 
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February 

Design and Handwork 

Color harmony chart — study combinations color, make chart of 
colored fabrics brought by pupils, group work ; two lessons. 

Valentine Booklet with rhythmic border design, heart motif, (Repeti- 
tion — “Composition” by Dow, page 24) using black cover paper 
with red for border — two lessons. 

Arm bands for Washington birthday, — paste red and blue, placing 
emphasis upon choice of fine proportions. (Dow Composition, 
pages 33-38) ; two lessons. 

Folded card board nursery room — plan color scheme, number of 
windows, wall decoration, using cut paper, windows and animal 
or nursery story border, room to be made of four pieces of 
card board pasted together with hinge of book muslin, group 
work, one room for every row; six lessons, including pasting on 
of windows and border. 

Design and color rug using simple ryhthmic border, (repetition 
“Composition” by Dow, page 24), two values, one hue, “Com- 
position” by Dow, page 102), class selecting best rugs for rooms; 
four lessons. 

Supplementary Project 

Representation 

Draw or paint pine tree, using crayon or water color; two lessons. 
March 

Design and Handwork 

Furniture making — study proportion and good lines in furniture 
from* pictures, drawing line designs, pupils selecting best design 
pieces, and hue of paper to be used for furniture, making table, 
crib, chairs, shelves, bureau and wardrobe, using as nearly as 
possible the proportions and designs selected by pupils. Pieces 
of furniture for each room selected by pupils; twelve lessons. 

Clay modeling of toys for nursery; two lessons. 

Crayon illustration, “What the Wind Does two lessons. 

Supplementary projects substitute one for either clay project or illus- 
tration. 

Design and Handwork 

Poster illustration, paper cutting, “Peter Rabbit,” place emphasis 
upon arrangement of figures or poster; two lessons. 

Writing Booklet using principle “Repetition” in border design — paper 
of two values, one hue; two lessons. 

Representation 

Clay modeling, the story of “ Henny Penny;” two lessons 
April 

Design and Handwork 

Invitations for Virginia Day, using colors in Virginia Flag, cut paper 
designs, pupils make choice in shape and size of rectangle for 
cover; three lessons. 

Poem illustration, “The Naughty Little Robin.” Bring out various 
points in poem which could be illustrated; two lessons. 

Easter Booklet invitation using motif of rabbits, chickens or spring 
flowers in paper cutting design, place emphasis upon good 

spacing, Use white with one color paper; three lessons. (Lessons 
in drawing and paper cutting to precede the making of the in- 
vitation.) 

Representation 
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Free-hand drawing and paper cutting of chickens, rabbits and spring 
flowers from pictures; three lessons. 

Spring flowers — crayon or water color drawing of dandelion; two 
lessons. 

Ink mass drawing of black bird from stuffed bird or pictures; three 
lessons. 

Supplementary project to be substituted for one of equal value. 

Representation 

Oxeye Daisy drawing in crayon or ink; three lessons. 

May 

Design and Handwork 

Flower box poster, using cut paper; study color arrangement and 
spacing in placing flowers, pupils make choice in shape and size 
of rectangle for box. Posters used for border in room, each 
made on uniform size paper; six lessons. 

Representation 

Ink mass drawing of hen and chickens from memory and from 
pictures; three lessons. 

NUMBER WORK 

Term A 
Text — None 

The work of this grade is to be based upon the childs number experiences; 
upon home interests, and upon the child’s need and tastes. Full use should 
be made of the child’s play instinct, need of objects vital and interesting to 
the child. Appropriate devices, plays, games, poems, songs acting, etc., should 
be employed in the abundant drill necessary to secure the automatic re- 
sponses so necessary to a mastery of arithmetic. While no definite text- 
book limit is given to this grade, nevertheless, there should be set aside a 
definite schedule time for the work. 

Course of Study 

1. Counting and reading Arabic numbers to 100 
Counting and reading Roman numbers to XII 

The saying of 1, 2, 3, etc., is of very little Arithmetical value. Counting by 
l’s, 2’s, 3’s, etc., beginning from any number is a good drill in memorizing the 
addition combination and counting by 2’s 3’s, etc., beginning with 2, 3, etc., is 
of value in forming the multiplication tables. If the program of the class 
justifies it, there should be counting by 2’s, 5’s, and 10's, to 100. 

Counting through action, construction, vision, and measurements should 
be made the basis of number work. Measuring will create more interest in 
the counting exercises than is given by any counting devices. It will multiply 
the material to work upon, will bring out the importance of manual and 
construction work and will afford the teacher ample opportunity of inci- 
dentally introducing problems of grouping, constructing, comparing, etc. 

2. "Writing Arabic numbers to 50 
Writing Roman numbers to XII 

In teaching the numbers 1 to 10 the symbols should be given authoritatively 
in connection with the ideas they denote. The numbers should be built up, 
read, and then written; then written, read and built up. Ex. 
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When 10 is reached objectively, show ten as ten and no “ones;” eleven as 
ten and one “one;” twelve as ten and two “ones;” thirteen as ten and three 
“ones”. 

Show ten and no “ones” as 10. How then should ten and one “one” he 
written? Give the names for 11 and 12 and ask that if 13, one ten and 
three ones is called thirteen, what should 14, one ten and four “ones” be 
called. In the same manner teach the higher numbers, giving the names 
of 20, 30, etc. 

Write the underscored numbers and have the children fill up the table 
and read the numbers. 


0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

- 






The important work of the teacher is to connect the child’s concrete 
knowledge with the abstract numbers so that the sight of a number symbol 
will make for the child a mind picture of just so many concrete objects. Have 
the child copy the symbols, make pictures, count out objects, group objects, 
construct with objects to show that he knows the meaning of the symbols, 
and if possible have him show the one-to-one correspondence. 

3. Comparison of lengths and contents by indefinite units as steps, hand- 
fuls, etc. 

Compare objects, lines, diagrams; teaching more, most, large, largest; 
longer, longest, etc. 

Compare groups of objects of the same kind as to number and 
size. 
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4. Measurements 

a. Have the children make for themselves the tables : 

12 in. make 1 foot 
5c make 1 nickel 
2 nickels or 10c make 1 dime 

b. Use these tables in the measurements of material of all kinds used 

in the grade 

1. By rough estimates of distances and contents. 

2. By verifying the rough estimates by indefinite units. 

3. By verifying the rough estimates and indefinite measures. 

4. By definite big measurement the material for construction 

work. 

5. Relative purchasing power of coin in the “play store,” in the 

store. 

Operations 
I. Addition 

Simple addition combinations to 10. All combinations to 10. The child does 
not know addition until the naming of the combinations of all two onc-order- 
numbers is automatic. In the very beginning, children should be discouraged 
from counting to obtain sums. The only means of securing automatic re- 
sponses to the number combination is through drill, and this should be only 
for the purpose of getting such responses. Make the facts to be carried in 
mind as few as possible. Elimate the tendency to repeat. Suppose this 
diagram is to be used in the addition: (1) Have it thoroughly understood 
that the operation is addition. (2) That the numbers touched are to be added 
to 5. 
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The 25 combinations of this grade may be arranged as follows : 



1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


4 



6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



5 




8 

9 

10 









10 






The first arrangement emphasizing the combinations to make a fixed sum. 
The other is a good drill exercise. The first work of finding these sums 
and corresponding differences should be taught through objects, but the use 
of the objects should be abandoned as soon as possible, and devices of inter- 
esting character and varying form, to avoid monotony, should be em- 
ployed until the combinations become automatic. 
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These same combinations and differences should be taught in book form, 
as soon as the children are familiar with the signs of the grade, and the 
drill upon these forms should be as thorough as in the vertical or business 
form. 

Ex. 1+1 = 1+ ?=2 2+1= 

2+?=3 l+?=3 

2. Substraction — The reverse of a combination taught in addition (ad- 
dition method). Just as soon as an addition combination is taught the re- 
verse fact or facts should follow. 

When the child learns 4, 3, and 7, he should be asked what number added 
to 4 will make 7, what number added to 3 will make 7. 

Forms — 4 3 4+?=7 3+?=7 

+ ? + ? 

7 7 

Learning subtraction through addition strengthens addition and lessens the 
work of subtraction. 

3. Geometric forms — Recognition anl correct names of such forms as 
are needed in the grade. Signs (+), (-), (=). 

4. Problems — The problems should be those of play, of interesting meas- 
urements and should relate to real things about which the children know 
and in which they are interested. 

About the only checking possible fn this grade is to make the children 
realize that the sum of like numbers, even and even, odd and odd, is al- 
ways even and that the sum of unlike numbers is always odd. 

5. Suggested diagrams — Around the circle, roll the hoop, hide and seek, 
climbing the ladder, picture cards, bright-eye cards, etc. 

Multiple devices 

6. Suggested Songs and Rhymes 
One, two, three, four, five 
Ten Little Chickens 

Ten Little Indians 

One, Two, Buckle My Shoe 

One, Two, Three, A Bird in a Tree 

7. Suggested Games 
Around the Circle 
Bean Bag 

Bird Catcher 
Railroad Train 
Roll the Hoop 
Arithmetic Match 
Climb the Ladder 
Hide and Seek 
Jack-in-the Bush 
Even or Odd 
Post Office 

Guessing — Sums — Differences 

Term B 

Text None. While no definite book limit is fixed for this grade, never- 
theless there should be a definite scheduled time given the work. 

Course of Study 

1. Review the combinations and signs of Term A. Count by 2’s to 20, 5’s to 
50, 10’s to 100 

2. Counting Roman numbers to 12 

Reading Roman numbers to 12 
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Counting by 3's to 30, beginning with any number. 4's to 40 
Employ suggestive method of Term A 

3. Writing Arabic numbers to 100 
Writing Roman numbers to XII 

(See suggestion Term A.) 

4. Measurements. Have children make for themselves the tables — 

12 in. make 1 ft. 2 pts. make 1 quart 

3 ft. make 1 yd. 4 qts. make 1 gal. 

60 min. make 1 hour. 5 cts. make 1 nickel 

7 days make 1 week 2 nickels make 1 dime 

10 dimes make 1 dollar 
100 cts. make 1 dollar 

Use these tables in the work of the grade. (See suggestion Term A.) 
Teach the telling of time to the nearest 5 minutes. 

Drill upon the comparative magnitude of the different measures by the 
use of interesting diagrams. Make this a preparation for fractions. 

5. Operations: Simple addition combinations to twelve 
(See suggestions of Term A.) 

6. Fractions: The Vi and ^ of a whole and easy groups. 

The terms l /i and % as large 

1-3 objectively. (Ex. 1 ft.— 1-3 of a yd.) 

Besides objective teaching in fractions there should be given drill by meas- 
ure diagrams, number diagrams, and by constant use in manual work. 



Yard 



2 4 6 8 10 
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PHONICS 

Phonics in the first grade is based upon like sounds in familiar 
words, and so may be begun as soon as a sufficient number of 
words have been learned for the children to locate the common 
sound in several words. In the second month a class period is given 
to phonics. From jingles and simple ryhmes, children recognize 
the likeness of sounds. In the second month words may be grouped 
according to the same initial sound. For example, in teaching the 
sounds of r, d, b, the initial sound is learned from such familiar 
words as: 


roll 

dog 

big 

run 

doll 

ball 

red 

do 

bounce 

ride 

did 

birds 


The following outline for a phonics lesson may prove helpful : 

1. Place familiar words beginning with same initial sound on black board. 

2. Child pronounces words and distinguishes initial sound. 

3. Written form of sound presented. 

4. Other words beginning with sound given by teacher and child. 

The following well defined phases of phonics are taken up in the first grade; 

1. Phonics started by connecting initial sounds with familiar words. 

The order of teaching sounds may be determined by the sight words 
taught, since the teacher should select the sounds with which 
the greatest number of sight words begin. The beginning order 
of teaching sounds may easily be r, d, b, f, a, s. Introduce the 
short vowel sounds gradually giving them in the order of the 
child’s need in words. This will probably be a, o, e, i, u. No 
word building can be done until some vowel sounds have been 
taught. 

2. Ear Training 

Children recognize that words are made up of sounds and that many 
words contain the same phonograms, i. e. several letters which 
“talk together” to make one sound. Jingles and Mother Goose 
rhymes can be used to advantage in ear training. Also see Hali- 
burton Primer for phonics puzzles. Lead children to break up 
words into sounds. Lead children to build words with sounds. 

3. Similar phonograms in familiar w r ords learned and applied to the 

mastery of words. Families of words built. For example, the 
phonogram “ell” may be learned from Nell, bell, fell, and children 
build the following words from this phonogram : 
sell yell 

tell well 

jelly 

Children in reading should find words from the familiar “family 
name.” In teaching phonograms select those needed for read- 
ing. 

4. Application of phonics to reading: 

Phonics grows out of the words already known and is used constantly 
in getting new words. Do not tell a child a word if he can 
get it for himself through phonics. Lead him to select in words 
the sounds and phonograms known to him and say the word. 
The context will also prove helpful. The first application of 
phonics to reading is made through knowledge of the initial 
sound. Words of one syllable are soon mastered. Primers show 
many purely phonetiewords of one syllable as can, and run, 
dog, this, did, him, ducks, sit, egg. 
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Term A 

All consonant sounds except q, x, z. All short vowels sounds. The 
at. et. it, ot, an, in, un, on, ch. tch, th (voice) ing, ay, all, ill, 
names of vowels are learned when the short sounds are taught; 
long vowel sound “a,” and “i.” The combinations of sounds, 
ell, sh. Ear training, constant application of phonics for read- 
ing, especially in mastery of words needed in reading. 

Consonant sounds q, x, z. Long vowels sound, “e, o, u,” taught in con- 
nection with final “e” making the middle vowel long. Combina- 
tion of sounds, th (breath) wh, ch, ar, er, ur, ow, ae, aw, ee, 
(bread, eat,) oy, oo, ow, (cow, know.) Ear training, constant 
application of phonics and reading. 

SPELLING 

Term B. Written and oral spelling of easy words in the latter 
half of the school year. The first words selected for spelling are 
those familiar words which can be spelled alike phonetically and 
alphabetically. The words which pupils should spell are those for 
which there is a need in the simple written language of the grade 
and a few words from the readers. The following list has been 
selected with care from the written vocabularies of first grade 
children and may prove suggestive of the words to be selected for 
the grade: 


sat 

little 

doll 

cat 

big 

top 

fat 

book 

play 

rat 

sing 

my 

fan 

kitty 

bed 

ran 

come 

red 

can 

to 

get 

man 

see 

she 

love 

me 

he 

you 

we 

jump 

boy 

dog 

hop 

girl 

cat 

run 

like 

mother 

ball 

is 


Grade II 


LANGUAGE 

Term A — Oral Language: Continuation of the oral work given in 
Grade I. Review fables learned in previous grade and add the 
list given in the outline of stories. One long fairly story is repro- 
duced each month. The child of this age is able to make a simple 
analysis of the story, organizing the main points and gaining free- 
dom of expression through retelling. A great many of the stories 
are dramatized. “Child Lore Dramatic Reader” and “Storyland in 
Play” are books which will aid in dramatization. One poem each 
month is memorized and, other poems are studied. Imagination, a 
sense of rhythm, and a love of beautiful poetry may be gained in 
this way. A love for good pictures, imagination, and closer ob- 
servation result from the study of suitable pictures. Mistakes in 
daily conversation should be noted by the teacher and the most 
common ones corrected through games. 

Written Composition : Simple sentences in connection with daily 

spelling lead to fixed habit of using capital at the beginning of a 
sentence and period at the end. Quotation marks used. Invitations 
to programs at Hallowe'en, Christmas, and other holidays composed 
by pupils and copied from board in attractive folders which are 
made in industrial work. Capitals beginning names, holidays, and 
months may be taught in this way. Several sentences about pic- 
tures and stories made by class, copied on the board by teacher, 
and copied on paper by children. Simple letter to Santa Claus or 
mother. 

Term B — Oral Language: Same as in Term A. 

Written Language: Short stanza of poetry copied and illustrated 
in simple form. Short fables given in simple sentences by children 
and copied from board. Fables condensed by class into a few sen- 
tences and given as dictation. Simple letter written to sick class- 
mate or friend. Toward the end of the term children write easy 
original sentences about subjects in which they are interested, as 
The Bluebird, The Robin, and other topics of class interest. 

In the second grade, the aim in reading is to increase the child’s 
store of stories and poems and to add to his ability to get thought 
from the printed page. It is hoped that even at this early age 
the child will get a desire and taste for wholesome reading which 
is suited to his ability. That he may gain this desire two kinds of 
reading are provided — prepared reading lessons from the reading 
texts, and also much additional sight reading of stories. In pre- 
pared reading, emphasis is laid upon the necessary attention to the 
mechanical side of reading, such as word getting and difficult al- 
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lusions. Many stories are read without previous preparation, from 
easy primers, first readers, and story books. In the prepared read- 
ing the class reads lessons with which they are familiar and often 
the class period is spent in clearing up unfamiliar points in the 
story, a study and comparison of characters and an appreciation of 
thought. '‘Why do you like this boy?’' “Which do you like bet- 
ter ?” “Why did he act as he did?” are suggestive questions. 

In sight reading the difficulty of the reading material selected 
should increase as the child’s ability to read increases. The child 
who reads at sight is obliged to get the thought and give it to his 
hearers quickly in order to keep up the interest, hence the material 
selected should not present difficulties in the mechanics of reading. 
There is no time for word study. He must put himself into the 
spirit of the story and good expression will come with understand- 
ing and appreciation. By the end of the second year, pupils should 
be able to read easily any second grade story. 

From time to time committees may be appointed from the pupils 
to entertain the rest of the class by reading stories selected and 
prepared outside of class. A weekly story hour will also add to 
the interest in outside reading. In the story hour any stories which 
the pupils select and prepare may be read to the class. 

Term A 

Basal Reader : Graded Classics Second Reader 
Supplementary: Story Hour Reader 

Free and Treadwell Primer (for sight reading) 

Term B 

Text: Free and Treadwell Second Reader 

Supplementary: Eskimo Stories, Smith 

Also selections may be read from the following books : 


Summer's Second Reader 

Flson Second Reader 

Art Literature Second Reader 

Riverside Second Reader 

Baker & Carpenter Second Reader 

Haliburton Second Reader 

Progressive Road to Reading Second Reader 

Aldine Second Reader 

Tell Me A Story McMurry 

Work a Day Doings 

Boy Blue and His Friends Blaisdell 

Bunny Rabbit’s Diary 

Twilight Town Blaisdell 

Eugene Field Reader 

Tommy Tinker’s Book Blaisdell 

The Tree Dwellers Dopp 

Around the Lightwood Fire Brevard 

The Four Wonders Sliellig 


1 
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STORIES 

Autumn 

Golden Rod and Aster — Red Plan Book 
The Nose— Heart of Oak Reader III. 

The Bird Light — Heart of Oak Reader III. 

Hansel and Gretel — Blue Fairy Book 
The Fairy Shoemaker — ElsonReader II. 

Adventures of a Brownie — Mulock 

The Prince and the Spider — Children’s Book — Scudder 

Rumpel-Stilts-kin — Blue Fairy Book 

Little Jack Roll Around — Stories to Tell to Children — Bryant 
Adventures of a Field Mouse — Stories to Tell to Children — Bryant 
Why the Sea Is Salt — Reading Lit. Reader II. 

Another Little Red Hen— Bryant 
Mr. Vinegar — Children — Children’s Book — Scudder 
The Darning Needle — Children's Book — Scudder 
The First Thanksgiving — Story Hour — Wiggin 
How Patty Gave Thanks — Child World — Poulsson 
The Turkey’s Nest — More Mother Stories — Bryant 
The Thanksgiving Dinner — Elson Reader II. 


Winter 

Clever Alice — Children’s Book 

Mother Holle — Grimm 

Store Dollars — Stories to Tell to Children 

The Discontented Fir Tree— Reading Literature Reader II. 

Story of the Nativity — K. D. Wiggin 

Golden Cobwebs — Elson Reader II 

Little Snowdrop — Grimm 

The Porcelain Stove — Story Hour 

Why the Fox’s Tail Has a White Tip — Nature Myths 

The Flying Ship — Reader Lit. II 

The Brave Tin Soldier — Andersen 

Phillip’s Valentine — Child World 

Epaminondas and His Auntie — Riverside Reader II. 

Dust Under the Rug — Mother Stories 
Fleet Wing and Sweet Voice — Mother Stories 
The Little Cook — Elson Reader II. 

Stories of Washington’s Boyhood 
The First Flag — Summer’s Reader 

Spring 

Why the Robin Has a Red Breast — Nature Myths 

German Legend of the Rabbit 

The Easter Rabbit — Elson Reader II. 

Little Half Chick — Tell Me a Story — McMurry 

The Ugly Duckling — Andersen 

The Frog Prince — Tell Me a Story 

How the Buttercups Came — Elson Reader II. 

The First Umbrella — Elson Reader II. 

The Girl Who Changed to a Sunflower — Elson Reader II. 
Snow-white and Rose-red — Blue Fairy Book 
Mrs. White Hen’s Mistake — Folk Lore Dramatic Reader 
Why the Morning Glory Climbs — Nature Myths 
The Queen Bee — Reading Lit. Reader II. 

Stories from “Uncle Remus” 
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Fables 

The Lamp and the Sun — Fifty Famous Fables — McMurry 

The Shepherd Boy and the Wolf — Famous Fables — McMurry 

The Ant and the Grasshopper — Famous Fables — McMurry 

The Frog and the Mouse — Famous Fables — McMurry 

The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse — Famous Fables — McMurry 

POEMS 


Autumn 

October’s Party — Cooper 
Leaves at Play — Sherman 
The Rockaby Lady — Eugene Field 
The Indian Mother’s Lullaby — Charles 
Selections from “Hiawatha” 
Hiawatha’s Home 
Hiawatha’s Chickens 
Hiawatha’s Canoe 
Hunting the Red Deer 


Winter 

The Stars 

Popcorn Song — Newman 

Christmas Carol — Summer’s Reader II. 

Sly Santa Claus 

Kris Kringle— Thomas Bailey 

A Christmas Carol for Children — Martin Luther 

The Seal’s Lullaby — Kipling 

The Duel — Eugene Field 

The Drum— Eugene Field 

The Valentine — Summer’s Reader II. 

Snowflakes — Sherman 

Spring 

The Ferns — Cornwall 

The Little Elf — John Bangs 

An Elfin Fair — Bjornson 

The Wind — Rossetti 

The Wind— Mary Lamb 

Time to Rise — B. L. Stevenson 

Little Ducks — Robert Moch 

Calling the Violet— Lucy Larcom 

The Dandelion— Aldine Reader II. 

Who Likes the Rain — Bates 
The Blue Bird — Emily Miller 


PICTURES 

Autumn 

The Doll s Bath — Meyer von Bremen 
Mother and Daughter — Douglas 
Hiawatha — Norris 

A Piper and a Pair of Nutcrackers — Landseer 
On the Alert— Landseer 
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Winter 

Madonna and Child — Sichel 

Angel Heads — Reynolds 

A Fascinating Tale — Mme. Ronner 

Young Kittens — Knaus 

Pussy’s Temptation — Rotta 

Four Kittens — T. Adam 

The First Birthday — Meyer von Bremen 

Spring 

The First Step — Millet 

Spring — Knaus 

Out for a Sail — Walden 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin — Kaulbach (illustrating a story) 

The Little Nurse — Meyer von Bremen 

HOME AND COMMUNITY LIFE 

I. Home and Community Life 

1. Needs of the individual in the community 

Food, shelter, clothing, protection, education, transportation. 

2 . Need for civic improvement 

(a.) What the city does 

Sweeps streets, collects trash, cares for parks, etc. 

(b.) What the parents do in the home 

Clean yards, care for grass, keep houses clean, etc. 

(c.) What the child can do 

Avoid throwing paper on street, help parents, etc. 

3. Study of the home 

(a.) Its evolution — Tree dwellers, cave dwellers, and cliff dwellers, 
studied briefly 
(b.) Home as a shelter 

Comparison of ancient with modern homes 
(c.) Plan of homes — how planned for convenience; number of rooms; 
rooms most used in every home; manner of heating and light- 
ing. 

(d.) How rooms are furnished — furniture needed for each room; 
harmonizing of colors in selecting furniture, curtains, etc., kinds 
of pictures to be used 

II. Homes of Other Children 

Evolution of the home 
1. Indians 

(a.) Where they lived — kinds of homes 
(b.) General appearance — men; women 
(c.) Habits — occupations; pleasures 
(d.) Food — how obtained; how prepared 
(e.) Legends 

III. Holidays 

1. Hallowe’en 

(a.) The origin of Hallowe’en given in story form 
(b.) Some Brownie story told; Adventures of a Brownie, Miss 
Mulock 
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2. Thanksgiving 

(a.) Preparation for winter 

(1) Man’s preparation; harvesting fruits, vegetables, getting fuel, 
etc. 

(2) Animals’ preparation; coats get thicker, snakes and frogs go 
to sleep, squirrels hide nuts, etc. 

(3) Nature's preparation; falling of leaves, etc. 

3. Christmas 

(a) The meaning of Christmas 

(b) How we celebrate Christmas; Christmas shopping; decorations 
in the home; Christmas tree in home school; community Christ- 
mas tree 

4. Lee’s and Jackson’s Birthdays — stories and readings 

5. St. Valentine’s Day 

(a.) The story of St. Valentine 

(b.) Suitable story told — Philip’s Valentine 

6. Washington’s Birthday 

(a.) Stories of Washington 

(b.) His home near Fredericksburg 

7. St. Patrick’s Day 

(a.) The Story of St. Patrick 

8. Easter 

(a.) The meaning of Easter 
(b.) How we celebrate Easter 
(c.) Easter stories 

The German Legend of the Rabbit; The First Easter Egg; 
The Easter Rabbit 


NATURE STUDY 
SEPTEMBER 


I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Wild flowers recognized and named 

2. Flowers in home garden 

3. Special study of Nasturtium 

4. Collect and prepare seed for spring work 

5. Report garden work, done in summer 

6. Trees 

(a) Dogwood for special study throughout the year 

(b) Observe Alanthius and Willow and Sassafras 

(c) Review those of first grade (recognize) 

OCTOBER 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Weeds in garden, horse-nettle, pokeberry 

2. Fall flowers 

3. Special study of goldenrod 

4. Special study of pepper plant 

5. Special study of bean 

6. Study fall crocus 

7. Bulbs — plant crocus out of doors 
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III. Animal Life 

1. Toads in garden 

2. Insects — collect cocoons 

3. Study woolly bear 

4. Life history of black swallowtail butterfly 

5. Birds — Meadow lark 


NOVEMBER 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Fall garden work 

2. Special study of pumpkin 

3. Bulbs — plant paper white narcissus, indoors 

4. Gather nuts (excursion) 

5. Home gardens — (see outline for fall) 

III. Animal Life 

1. Fish — Gold fish 

(a) In aquarium . _ « 

(b) Care for (note general shape fins, tail— uses. Observe beauty and 
grace in swimming) 

2. Squirrel 

3. Bird — Junco 


DECEMBER 

I. General Observations 

II. Holiday Studies 

1. Christmas dinner 

(a) Products 

(b) Special study of Christmas nuts 

2. Christmas Trees 

(a) Identify those learned in first grade 

(b) Special study of red cedar 

3. Flowers for Christmas table— paper white narcissus from bulbs planted 

in fall 


JANUARY 

I. General Observations 

II. Animal Life 

1. Bird— Crow 

2. Animal — Sheep 

III. Study of Snow 

(a) Work which snow makes 

(b) Work which it helps 

(c) Fun it gives 

(d) Notice snow crystals on cloth, observe size and shape 

(e) Stories and poems of snow 

IV. Sky Studies — Sun 

(a) Points on compass taught 

(b) Position in sky 

(c) Source of heat 

(d) Daily records 

(e) Story of sun 
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FEBRUARY 

I. General Observations 

II. Health Lessons — See Physiology Outline 

III. Study of Wool and Leather 

(a) Texture (Name all articles you know made of wool, etc.) 

(b) Use (How to take care of your shoes) 

(c) Process 

IV. Garden Work 

1. Plan home gardens 

2. Plant indoors seed of pepper and lettuce 

V. Stones 

(a) Collect specimens around here 

(b) Special study of shape, size, colors 

(c) Why smooth 

(d) Why not smooth 


MARCH 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 


1. Bring in twigs from trees studied 

2. Observe changes in bulbs planted 

3. Plant Nasturtiums in paper nourishers 

4. Simple lessons of germination of bean seed 

5. Do plants need water? 

6. Do plants need light? 

7. Prove this by experiment 


III. Garden Work 

1. Plan school gardens 

2. Discuss 

(a) Preparation of soil 

(b) Seed to be planted 

(c) Depth of seed 

(d) Distance apart, etc. 


IV. Animal Life 

Birds — Begin bird calendar 


APRIL 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Garden Work 

(a ) Prepare soil 

(b) Transplant lettuce, nasturtiums, sweet peppers 

2. Excursion to see dogwood tree 

III. Animal Life 

1. Bird calendar continued 

2. Form Audubon Club 

3. Blue bird, red winged black bird 

4. Collect toad’s eggs 
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MAY 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Garden work 

(a) Plant beans and pumpkins 

(b) Keep soil loose, etc. 

2. Note changes in dogwood tree 

3. Excursions to gather flowers. Recognize and name most common 

4. Special study of 

(a) Jack in Pulpit 

(b) Blue eyed grass 

(c) Adder’s Tongue 

III. Animal Life 

1. Insects — observations of development of cocoons brought in last fall 

2. Birds — Oriole 

3. Bird Homes 


Terms A and B 


HYGIENE 


In the second grade the work is mainly an outgrowth and development 
of that begun in the former year. It is more in detail, for there is a dis- 
cussion of the reasons for the principles taught. 

1. Why fresh air and sunshine are needed for animals and plants 

1. Need of these at home and in school 

2. Compare growth of baby seed with the little child in the home. 
Care and attention each demands 

2. Parts of the body and their uses 

1. Head 

2. Neck 

3. Trunk 

4. Limbs 

3. Proper exercises given for bodily development in promoting good 

breathing, proper posture, etc. 

(See Play and Games for Grade II.) 

4. Water 

1. Uses for animals and plants 

2. Dangers of using impure water 

5. Organs of the Five Senses 

1. Seeing 

2. Hearing 

3. Smelling 

4. Tasting 

5. Touching 

1. Sight — Position of seat, book; light 

2. Hearing — Care of ears 

3. Smell — Detection of foul air and foods; care of nose 

4. Taste — Selection of proper food and water 

5. Touch — Spread of disease germs 

Note: Many simple stories may be used as illustrations in the 

teaching of Hygiene which will make an impression on the pupils 
far better than formal questions and answers. 

PLAY AND GAMES 

Terms A and B 

1. Sense games of Sight, Sound, Touch, Taste, Smell 

2. Continuation of games used in Grade I, increasing slightly in diffi- 

culty 
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Aims 

Definite purpose in play started 
Development of large and small muscles 
Grace and rhythm 

1. Hide the Thimble (using book, vase, flowers), Blind Man’s Buff, etc. 

2. School, Soldier, The Farmer in the Dell, The Muffin Man, Have You 

Ever Seen a Lassie? 

3. Store 

4. London Bridge 


MUSIC 

Subject Matter 

Rote Songs (10 to 15) 

Scale: Major 

Tone Study: Larger skips 
Meter: 2 3 2 3 4 2 3 

2 2 4 4 4 8 8 

Rhythm : Same as Grade I. 

Notation : 

MATERIAL 

Rote Songs 

Musical Dictation, Book I, by H. E. Dann 
Second Year Music by H. E. Dann 
Melody Studies for Primary Grades by Walter Aiken 
Chart B. (Chart A) 

The rote songs should be sung with better results in tone quality and 
diction than in Grade I. Great care should be taken to establish more 
firmly the habit of using the light, easy, head tone. 

The study of tone and rhythm should be conducted as directed in Musical 
Dictation, Book T, for second year. 

Reading from Dann’s Second Year Music may commence after the com- 
pletion of the course as outlined for the first four months in the Dictation 
Manual. Teachers are advised to read the Preface to Second Year Music 
very carefully before teaching from the book. 

Aiken’s Melody Studies for Primary Grades may be used as supplementary 
material for sight reading. It should be completed thruogh Page 25. 

A short review of Chart A will be necessary. Following its completion 
reading from Chart B may begin. 

Term A 

Dictation Manual through January. 

Second Year Music through Page 37. 

Aiken’s Melody Studies through page 8. 

Chart A (reviewed). 

Chart B — through page 5. 

Term B 

Dictation Manual, from February through June. 

Second Year Music through page 100. 

Aiken’s Melody Studies through page 25. 

Chart B to be completed. 

ROTE SONGS 

Terms A and B 
September 

Review first grade songs 
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October 

Select any two or three 
Dairy Maids 
Dapple Gray 
Hoop Song 
Morning 

A Child’s Prayer 

When I Am Big (First Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

The Brownie (Litts and Lyrics by Riley and Gaynor) 

The Leaves Party (Songs of the Child World by Jessie Gaynor) 
Jack O’Lantern (Song Series No. 1 by Alice Bentley) 


November 

Select any two 
November Twilight 
Rock-a-by 

Thanksgiving Day (Second Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Tiptal Song 
Nature’s Goodnight 

The Little Dustman (New American Music Reader, No. 1) 

The Moon Boat (Songs of the Child World by J. Gaynor) 

The Owl (Eleanor Smith Music Primer) 

December 

Select two 
Santa Land 
A Christmas Carol 
The Christmas Tree 
The Dear Old Tree 
Morning Hymn 

An Afternoon Call (Second Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Cradle Hymn (Christmas Carols by Laura Bryant) 

Sing a Song of Holly (Eleanor Smith Music Primer) 

J anuary 

Select two 
Winter Song 
The Snow Queen 
The Little Fiddle 
On Tiptal 
God Make My Life 

Sunlight and Moonlight (Second Year Music by H. E. Dann) 
The Echo (Eleanor Smith Music Primer) 

February 

Select two 
Review America 
Our Flag 

The Bird’s Valentine 

A Parade (Second Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

The Cheese and the Pussy 

The Weather — vane (Lyric Music Series, First Reader) 

A Child’s Even Song (New American Music Reader No. 1.) 
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March 

Select two 
Wind Song 
The Wise Bird 
Spring Grasses 

Review “Peep !” Said the Little Bird 
Watercress 

Echoes (Second Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Sleep, Darling, Sleep 

Giving (Lyric Music Series, First Reader) 

Pussy Willows (New American Music Reader, No. 1) 

April 

Select two 

The Robin (Second Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

In the Country (Lyric Music Series, First Reader) 

The Sandman 

Spring Joy (Eleanor Smith's Music Primer) 

Little Maid, Pretty Maid 

The Butterflies’ Hide and Seek (Litts and Lyrics by Riley and 
Gaynor) 


May 

Select two 
Evening Bells 

In the Maple Tree (Eleanor Smith Music Primer) 

Dancing the Minuet (Lyric Music Series, First Reader) 

The Boy and the Bird 
The Little Elf 
Two Little Roses 

The May Queen (Third Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

June 

General Review 
Term B 

Select the most suitable and appropriate songs from the list for Grade TI. 
Term A, beginning with those for September and taking them in the monthly 
order given. Special songs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and season songs 
may be selected from their respective months. 

DRAWING, DESIGN AND HANDWORK 

September 

Design and Handwork 

Paper fold and paste envelope for busy work — two lessons. 

Color charts — have pupils paint on bits of paper several values and 
intensities of one hue, paste on chart — three lessons. 

Ink illustration — show silhouettes of children at play; pupils illus- 
trate “A Game I Played this Summer” — two lessons. 

October 

Design and Handwork 

Color Study: Black Swallow-tail Butterfly. 

Pupils bring bits of colored material from home to match colors in 
butterfly. 

Paper cutting of swallow-tail butterfly. 
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Study design, cut spots of colored paper and paste on butterfly — 
three lessons. 

Poster: Paper cutting illustrating a fable; emphasizing placing and 
arrangement of figures on poster — four lessons. 

Ink wash illustration — “Leaves at Play” — two lessons. 

Design and Handwork 

Seed envelope or envelope portfolio; cut paper design — two lessons. 

Hallowe’en Paper Masks : Made from large manila bags ; make 
and paste paper cut design — three lessons. 

Representation 

Mass drawing in ink or color of pokeberry, goldenrod and fall 
crocus — two lessons. 

Supplementary projects — Substitute for fable story. 

Design and Handwork 

Poster illustration; paper cutting of “Little Red Hen” or “The Ad- 
ventures of a Field Mouse.” 

November 

Design and Handwork 

Indian Sandtable — studying color combinations in Indian designs ; 
copying Indian designs, crayon. Making and decorating wig- 
wams and canoes. Studying Indian mode of dress, modeling 
Indians, beads, animals and utensils. Planning sandtable, water, 
forest and village — twelve lessons. 

Ink illustration of children’s trip to gather nuts — two lessons. 

Ink illustration of story of Thanksgiving — two lessons. 

Supplementary projects — Substitute all for Indian sandtable or one 
for either of last named projects. 

Design and Handwork 

The grocery and market — modeling and paper cutting of fruits and 
vegetables — three lessons. Making delivery wagons, horse (cut 
paper or model). Modeling storekeeper and delivery boy — two 
lessons. 

Spelling Booklet using shoemaker’s stitch and decorating it with In- 
dian design — three lessons. 

Representation 

Painting of autumn vegetables, carrot, turnip, onion and autumn 
fruits — four lessons. 

December 

Design and Handwork 

Blotter calendars — Pupils practice folding paper to get a well pro- 
portioned rectangle and select best one for size and shape of 
blotter. Cutting narcissus and spruce from paper, using either 
one as motif for design on calendar. Planning and making 
calendar, emphasizing especially good margins and arrange- 
ment of design and calendar pad — four or five lessons. 

Representation 

Drawing of narcissus using white and green chalk on colored paper — 
two lessons. 

Mass drawing in ink of spruce — two lessons. These lessons should 
precede paper cutting for calendar project. 

Supplementary projects — Substitute for calendar project 

Design and Handwork 

Needle-book with heavy paper cover, flannel leaves sewed with shoe- 
maker’s stitch. Planning of rectangle for shape, paper cutting of 
decoration, placing emphasis upon margins and spacing — four les- 
sons. 

Match scratcher or candy box from folded sixteen square, em- 
phasizing same principles as above. 
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January 

Design and Handwork 

Sandtable showing community activities, police, fire, street-cleaning 
departments, water-supply, lighting, postoffice, church, school, 
park, means of travel, planning ideal arrangement of various 
activities on sandtable. 

Making of buildings — Paper-drawing or painting on paper to rep- 
resent wood and brick. Clay modeling of postman, fireman, po- 
liceman. Paper cutting of hook and ladder, fire-engine, police 
wagon, horse and carriage, delivery wagon, automobile, train, post 
boxes, benches and swing for park and school ground. Collect- 
ing of sticks for telephone and telegraph poles. Before making 
buildings show good examples of architecture, especially the 
early colonial, placing emphasis upon beautiful proportion and 
simplicity in all construction. Various projects assigned to each 
row or group, all children taking part in discussion and plan 
of town — twelve lessons. 

Crayon illustration in line of fire drill — two lessons. 

Representation 

Ink silhouette of sheep and cow from toys or pictures — two lessons. 

Supplementary projects — Substitute for community sandtable. 

Design and Handwork 

Book-mark made by weaving two values of one color paper — one 
lesson. 

Poster illustration to show colors in sky in morning and late after- 
noon for three days. Pupils observe colors, make memorandum. 
One lesson in painting colors recorded, and one in cutting rec- 
tangles of colors, placing and pasting on poster. 

Paper weight — made from clay. Pupils plan straight line design in 
square or oblong. Pupils incise line design using lead pencils. 
Work is then allowed to dry, then fired and glazed. Pupils 
make trip to kiln to see firing — four or five lessons. 

Booklet for some school work, made with shoemaker's stitch and 
decorated with cut-paper border. Place emphasis upon good 
proportion of cover, good margins and placing of border. Show 
book published by the best publishing house — four lessons. 

February 

Design and Handwork 

Folded cardboard bedroom. Two rows or groups work together on 
one room. Plan color scheme, windows, wall, decoration, num- 
ber and pieces of furniture. Make wall paper of strips of col- 
ored paper with cut paper border of another value of same 
color. Emphasis on wall as background of room, treat simply. 
Five lessons including pasting of wall paper. 

Paper woven rug, to be designed with plain center and woven corners 
or border, using three values of one color. Weave with strips 
not less than one-half inch wide — five lessons. 

Valentine Day — Paper-fold postman's cap, group work on post box. 
Plan and design valentines w r ith heart motif. Encourage pupils 
to send valentines by some child as postman to Orphanage. 

Ink illustration of story of “The Discontented Fir Tree,” to be fol- 
lowed by crayon line drawing of story — two lessons. 

Furniture — Study good illustrations. Make line drawings for study 
of good arrangements of rectangles and proportions in furniture — 
two lessons. 

Supplementary projects — Substitute for illustration of story. 

Design and Handwork 
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Soldier’s cap from folded paper square. Color mimeograph copies 
of the flag to be used as border in room on Washington’s Birth- 
day. 


March 

Design and Handwork 

Furniture making: Draw designs for and make of paper, chairs, 
bed, bureau, table, shelves, chest of drawers. Fold paper nourish- 
es for plants and drinking cups — eleven lessons. 

Representation 

Crayon line drawing of dogwood twigs, placing emphasis upon 
close observation — one lesson a week for three weeks. 

Mass painting in color of spring flowers — one lesson. 

Supplementary projects — Substitute for projects under representa- 
tion. 

Representation 

Pose work — ink mass drawings of children in action, children to 
pose one minute — two lessons. 

Line copies with brush of animals in action — two lessons. 

April 

Design and Handwork 

Invitation Booklets for “Virginia Day” and Easter. Cut paper de- 
signs for decoration — three lessons. 

Ink illustration using two values in wash : “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
or cut paper poster of same story — three lessons. 

Crayon or ink illustration of game, “Blind Man’s Buff” — two lessons. 

Representation 

Bluebird — Color mimeograph copies of bird — one lesson. 

Dandelion in water colors — two lessons. 

Copying Japanese prints of rabbits — brush line work — two lessons. 

Mass drawing of children in action ; memory work — three lessons. 

Supplementary Project 

Design and Handwork 

Red-wing Blackbird; cut paper project or sandtable illustrating “The 
Landing at Jamestown.” 


May 

Design and Handwork 

Poster illustration — “The Frog Prince” or “Hansel and Gretchel” cut 
paper. Pupils work in groups. Place emphasis on arrangement. 
Use two values of one hue with a second contrasting hue 
(Dow’s Composition, page 102 and 109) of greater intensity — 
three or four lessons. 

Planning and making of envelope for invitation. Cut paper design 
for stamp — three lessons. 

Representation 

Ink mass drawing of “Jack-in-the-pulpit,” two or three lessons, final 
lesson on colored paper. 

NUMBER WORK 

Term A 
Text — None 

While no definite Text-Book limit is given to this grade, nevertheless there 
should be a definite scheduled time for the work. 

The aim in the Arithmetic work for the second year is to fix certain num- 
ber facts and begin developing the child’s reasoning powers; to lead him 
to quick and accurate thinking. Much drill is needed to give a good founda- 
tion for the work of the next grade. 
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Course of Study 

1. Review counting by 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s and counting by 3’s to 30. 
Review the combinations and signs previously taught. 

2. Combining, reading, and writing Arabic numbers to 500. 

Count by 4’s to 40. 

(See suggestions Grade I. 

Write Roman numbers to XII. 

The meaning of tens and units. 

3. Measurements— Have the children make for themselves the tables. 

5c make 1 nickel 

2 nickels, 10c, make 1 dime 
5 nickels, 25c, make 1 quarter 
2 quarters, 10 nickels, 50c, make one-half dollar 
2 half dollars, 4 quarters, 10 dimes, 20 nickels, 100c, make 1 dollar. 

2 pts., 8 gils, make 1 quart. 

4 qts. 8 pts., 32 gils, make 1 gal. 

2 pts. make 1 qt. 

8 qts. make 1 pk. 

12 things make 1 dozen. Use these and the tables of Grade I con- 
cretely. 

Teach the time of day (See suggestions Grade I.) 

Measurements. Charts should be made of all the denominations of 
the grade and used : 

1. To give the relation of the different units. 

2. To afford means of comparison. 

3. To correlate concrete work with addition and subtraction. 

4. Operations — The 45 simple addition combinations completely mastered 

(adding Ts, 2’s, 3’s — 9’s to the numbers 1—9 and vice versa) — 
At the same time teach the reverse facts (See suggestion Grade 

I.) 

All combinations to 18. 

Addition of numbers of two or three orders, not including reductions — 
The reverse facts. 

The children should be taught that adding 15 plus 2 or 25 plus 22 
is the same process as adding figures in single columns. 

The subtraction should always be. closely correlated to addition. 

In the subtraction examples of this grade each figure of the minuend 
should be equal to or be greater than the corresponding figures of 
the subtrahend. 

The children should be drilled in making change in actual or imaginary 
purchases and they should be encouraged to make up problems 
introducing conditions of every day buying and selling. 

In addition much emphasis should be given to multiplication -addition 
devices with the numbers 2, 3, 4, in preparation fot multiplica- 
tion. If the children see multiplication as a short process of 
addition then it is well. 

2 

2 2 
2 2 2 
2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 2 2 2 


2 4 6 8 10 12 14 

The same devices also greatly aid in teaching the fraction as a part of 
a group. 
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5. Fractions — y 2 , Y, l A, of a whole and of easy groups. 

The teaching of y 2 , and i of easy groups in this grade, necessi- 
tates teaching the fact of multiplication and division in tables 
of 2’s, 3’s and 4’s concretely. 

6. Forms — The recognition of those needed in the grades. 

7. Signs — $, c. 

8. Miscellaneous. 

The days of the week. 

The months of the year. 

9. Problems — Involving only one operation (See suggestions Grade I.) 

Term B 
Text — None 

While no definite text-book limit is given to this grade, nevertheless, there 
should be set aside a definite schedule for the work. 

Course of Study 

1. Review the work previously given. Emphasize the tables. 

2. Counting, reading, and writing Arabic numbers to 1000. 

The meaning of hundreds, tens, and units. 

Write Roman Numbers to XX. 

3. Measurements — Same as Term A. 

4. Operations — Addition — The simple combinations reviewed — Columns 

of three numbers of 1, 2 or three orders — Reduction — (carrying). 
Subtraction — Closely correlated to addition. For multiplification and 
division — See Term A. 

The following device also greatly aids in building up the multiplication 
tables. Write a number on a card and the same number on the blackboard. 
Place card above the number on the blackboard and have children add — 
place card below the same, etc. 

Place a multiple of some number on card on B. B. Place card below num- 
ber and have children subtract — place card below the remainder and subtract 

Ulus. 2 8 

2 2 

4 6 

2 2 


6 4 

2 2 

8 &c 2 

2 

5. Fractions same as Term A. 

Teach the forms £, £ and £. 

Charts, paper folding, paper cutting, etc., should be used. 

6. Form — Those used in the grades. 

7. Signs— X, -K 

8. Problems — Of one operation involving numbers and measures 

PHONICS 

In Grade II the first part of the term is spent in reviewing the work of 
Grade I., as much of this work has been forgotten in the summer. When 
the single sounds and easy combinations have been mastered the work is 
continued to include all other combinations needed to get phonetic words 
in their readers and language work. The latter part of the year the 
child is trained to divide words into syllables. The ear training he has 
received in the past phonetic work and rhythmic exercises makes this work 
easy. 
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The following outline may be followed in teaching new phonograms : 

1. The teacher sounds several words containing the phonograms to be 

taught as — “st and/’ “st ood,” “st ay/’ 

2. The children by means of ear training recognize the sound and give 

it, also giving letters which compose it. 

3. The teacher writes on board the phonogram and then the words. This 

is done that the class may visualize, as well as hear the sound. 

4. Children give words containing the phonogram. This serves as a 

drill on the sound as well as increases the vocabulary of the 
class. The words may be written on the board or given orally 
as the teacher desires. 

5. Application of new phonograms learned to words in reading lesson if 

possible. 

That this period may be made more practical a part of it each day is 
taken up in having children find words they could not get in the reading 
lesson. These are written on the board and children led to master them 
through their knowledge of phonics. 

At the end of the second year the child should be able to get any phonetic 
word in his reader through his knowledge of phonics. 

The phonograms taught are: 


Term A 

el 

ed 

ar 

cr 

ed 

ear 

si 

bl 

eat 

sn 

fl 

neas 

sm 

ink 

less 

sw 

ank 

ish 

st 

owk 

ey 

str 

any 

ea 

sp 

ong 

old 

sk 

ung 

oil 

sc 

igh 

olt 

tr 

ight 

ond 

pr 

er 

and 

dr 

ur 

oud 

fr 

ir 

an 

br 

ar 

aw 

Term B 

spr 

scr 

spl 

shr 

em 

aught 

ough 

owl 

all 

alk 

old 

SPELLING 



Term A 

The words selected for spelling are those which are needed in the written 
language of the grade. Phonetic knowledge proves helpful in word-getting 
and is used constantly in connection with spelling. Since constant reviews are 
necessary to fix the knowledge of the spelling of words, each day’s lesson in- 
cludes a short review of the words studied on the previous day. No text- 
book is used but spelling words are kept by pupils in booklets made in con- 
nection with industrial works. 

Term B 

Continue work of Term A. 


Grade III 


LANGUAGE 

Term A — Oral Language: Conversation lessons on excursions, 
holidays, nature study, gardens and other child interests of the 
grade. Through these lessons the teacher can often tactfully cor- 
rect errors in spoken English. Children are taught to answer in 
complete statements. One good poem should be discussed and 
memorized each month. At least two stories are told by the teacher 
and reproduced by the pupils during each month. Often the language 
period becomes a story hour when pupils may read or tell stories 
of their own choosing. The dramatization of stories by groups of 
children for the enjoyment of others is an aid in developing imagina- 
tion. Picture study continued. Special lessons on the correct use 
of such common mistakes as “come” for “came,” “done” for “did ' 
and other needed corrections in spoken English. Lead to the correct 
pronunciation of such words as toward, can, catch, what, for, of, 
was, often, again, and any other words commonly mispronounced by 
that particular class. 

Written Language : Exercises in simple sentence structure. The 
sentences developed by the class should be an outgrowth of some 
form of oral language. Such sentences should be formed by pupils, 
written on the blackboard by the teacher and copied by pupils. As 
soon as children have gained ability to combine the thought process 
of forming sentences and the mechanical process of writing them, 
sentences may be discussed and written without having blackboard 
writing of sentences. Much practice should be given in simple dicta- 
tion. Simple class letters about some interesting event, as the 
Fredericksburg fair, an excursion, Thanksgiving holiday, etc., should 
be written to some real person. These letters should be class letters 
at first, i. e. different children contributing sentences about the 
topic, the best of these sentences selected and placed on the black- 
board in letter form and copied by pupils. Exercises may be given 
in simple class story composition, in the development of which the 
same steps are used. 

Capitalization of proper names, titles, beginning of lines of poem. 
Comma to separate series of nouns, and nouns of address. Correct 
use of period after sentence and abbreviation, question mark, apos- 
trophe of possession. Quotation marks studied and inserted when 
needed. Margins required in all written work. 

Term B — Oral Language: A continuation of the first term's work 
with an increase in the pupil's power and ease in reproducing stories, 
memorizing poems, dramatization, conversing about a subject which 
is of interest to the pupils of the grade. 
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Written Language: Oral development should precede all writ- 

ten language, but pupils should show an increased ability in writing. 
The paragraph is developed through letter writing, and class stories. 
In letter writing the correct form of heading, salutation, and super- 
scription is uniformly required, and fixed through repetition. To- 
ward the end of the year very short original notes are written by 
pupils. However, little original work is required in this grade, as 
the habit of writing must be fixed before children are thrown upon 
their own responsibility. In all written language attention is paid to 
the orderly arrangement of words and ideas, construction of sen- 
tences, choice of words, and spelling. 

READING 

The material for third grade reading is largely made up of poems 
and long stories, or a series of stories in which the same characters 
appear. Much of the child’s interest in the story depends upon 
the way in which the teacher makes the introduction to the selection 
to be read. The length of the introduction depends upon the 
familiarity of the subject matter to the children. A teacher should 
help to interpret without touching the story and she should lead 
the pupil to want to read further about the subject she has intro- 
duced to him. New words should be presented in a thought con- 
nection, or gotten through their meaning in the context. Good ex- 
pression may be secured through suggestion questions to bring out 
the main points in paragraphs. Attention to mental pictures in 
the reading of poetry leads to a better interpretation of poems. 

In addition to the reading texts, story books may be used, as 
well as short selections from different books, to lead pupils to 
greater pleasure from reading. Some child may read to the class 
at a regular time each day. If the book presents mechanical diffi- 
culties, the child who is to read may take the book home and pre- 
pare the selection to be read. After the reading, much construc- 
tive criticism may be given. 

Term A 

Graded Classics Third Reader. 

Term B 

Reading Literature Third Reader. 

America’s Story for America’s Children, Pratt. 

Supplementary Reading 

Merry Animal Tales, Madge Bigham. 

P'enocchio, Collodi. 

American History Stories, Pratt. 

Christmas books brought by children. 

Aldine Third Reader. 

Elson Third Reader. 

Carroll — Brooks Third Reader. 
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Riverside Third Reader. 

Fifty Famous Stories. 

Uncle Remus (read by teacher). 
Stories to Tell to Children, Bryant. 
Grimm's Fairy Stories. 

Old Time Tales, Oswell. 

STORIES 


Autumn 

How Little Cedric Became a Knight — Stepping Stones Reader IV, 

Why the Rabbit's Tail Is Short — Elson Reader III. 

The Immortal Fountain — American School Reader III. 

Story of Columbus — Elson Reader III. 

Burning of the Rice Fields — Riverside Reader III. 

Ceres and Persephone 

Story of Hallowe’en — Red Plan Book — Willia and Farmer 
The Brownies — Elson Reader III. 

Peter and the Dyke — Stepping Stones Reader III. 

Jan and Huldah in Holland — Carroll Brooks Reader III. 

The Sunken City — Riverside Reader III. 

The Sprite of the Mill — Aldine Reader III. 

The Story Without an End — Aldine Reader III. 

The Skylark's Spurs — Elson Reader III. 

The King and His Hawk — Fifty Famous Stories 

Old Woman and the Cakes — Carroll — Brooks' Reader III. 

Story of the Pilgrims — Brown Plan Book — George 

Winter 

Luck and Wealth — Aldine Reader III. 

A Christmas Story — Brown Plan Book — George 
Gretchen’s Christmas — Elson Reader III. 

The Christ Story — Bible — Also in Primary Plans, Dec., 1914 
Prince Darling — Stepping Stones Reader III. 

Prince Cherry — Stories to Tell to Children — Bryant 
Story of Vulcan, the Smith — Language through Nature; Literature and 
Art 

Hercules and Atlas — Mythology 

David and Goliath — Bible — Simplified in “Stories to Tell to Children” 
Story of St. Valentine 

Story of Washington — American School Reader III. 

Story of R. E. Lee 

Story of Lincoln — American School Reader III. 

Spring 

Ulysses and the Bag of Winds— Elson Reader III. 

Margery's Garden— Stories to Tell to Children 
The Little Cotyledons — Stories to Tell to Children 
The Star and the Lily— Elson Reader III. 

The Blackberry Bush — Stories to Tell to Children 
The Nightingale — Stories to Tell to Children 
Nature Myths 

Echo — Stepping Stones Reader III. 

Why the Woodpecker's Head is Red — Nature Myths — Holbrook 
Why the Cat Always Falls Upon Her Feet — Nature Myths — Holbrook 
The Golden Touch 
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Miscellaneous List 

Beauty and the Beast — Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know — Mabie 
The Greedy Blacksmith — Old Time Tales — Osgood 
The Fairy Wand — Aldine Reader III. 

The Castle of Fortune — Stories to Tell to Children 

The Fisherman and his Wife — Grimm 

St. George and the Dragon — Elson Reader III. 

The Brownies of Blednock — Elson Reader III. 

The Shepherd Lad Who Became King — Old Stories of the East — Bald- 
win 


POEMS 

Autumn 

September — H. H. Jackson 

Robin Redbreast — William Allingham, Elson Reader III. 

How the Leaves Came Down — Coolidge 
The Goblins Will Git You— J. W. Riley 
Foreign Children — Stevenson 
Father in Heaven, We Thank Thee — Emerson 
A Thanksgiving Psalm — Riverside Reader III. 

Winter 

Six Times Nine — 

A Visit from St. Nicholas — Moore 

Christmas, from “In Memoriam” — Tennyson 

One stanza from “Christmas Bells ,, — Longfellow 

The Adoration of the Wise Men — Cecil Alexander, “Christmas” 

Winter Nights — Stevenson, Aldine Reader III. 

The Night Wind — Eugene Field 

Four stanzas from “The Village Blacksmith” 

Spring 

Windy Night — Stevenson — Aldine Reader III. 

The Bluejay — Swett — Aldine Reader III. 

In April — Arnold — Course in Literature, Brockton Schools 
If All Were Rain — Rossetti 
Spring — Celia Thaxter 
Discontent — Sarah O. Jewett 


PICTURES 

Autumn 

Feeding Her Birds — Millet 
Autumn — Anton Mauve 
Tired Gleaners — Morgan 
Little Dutch Girl — Woodberg 
A Primary School in Brittany — Geoffrey 


Winter 

The Arrival of the Shepherds — Lerolle 

Madonna and Child— Le Brun 

The Princes in the Tower— Millais 

The Children of Charles I— Van Dyck 

The Vision of Sir Anthony of Padua — Murillo 
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Spring 

A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society — Landseer 

Portrait of Landseer 

Spring — Anton Mauve 

Feeding Her Hens — Millet 

Before the Storm — Dupre 

Return to the Farm— Troyon 

HOME AND COMMUNITY LIFE 

Term A 

1. Local History — early and present 

1. Fredericksburg and surrounding country 

2. First inhabitants — Indians 

3. First settlers 

(a) Reason for choice of location — 

1. Fredericksburg 

2. Falmouth 
(b.) Homes 

(c) Transportation and communication 
1. Rappahannock River 

(d) Means of Defense 

4 . Early Life in Fredericksburg 

(a) First buildings 

(b) Map to show beginnings 

(c) Early and present inhabitants, comparison of number and 
nationality 

(d) Naming of town 

(e) Map to show present day growth 

(f) Present day public buildings 

5. Town needs, past and present 

(a) Protection: Fire, police, health 

(b) Municipal housekeeping : Street cleaning, water supply, trans- 
portation, education 

(c) Government housekeeping: Officers and their duties, post- 
office, postman, how mail is carried 

6. Industries: Past and present day 

(a) Fishing 

(b) Farming 

(c) Manufacturing 

Mattress Factory, Silk Mill, Shoe Factory, Shirt Factory 
Cannery, Woolen Mill, etc. 

(d.) Trades: Store, Bakery, Meat Shop, etc. 

7. Great men and women of the town 

8. Great events 

2. Holidays 

1. Columbus 

(a) Early life 

(b) Plans to reach India 

(c) Help 

(d) Discovery of America 

(e) Return to Europe 

2. Hallowe’en 

(a) Origin 

(b) Customs 

3. Thanksgiving 

(a) Pilgrims 

(1) In England 

(2) In Holland 
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(3) Voyage to America 

(4) Life in America 

(5) The First Thanksgiving 

(6) The American Thanksgiving 

(7) Story of Squanto and Massasoit 

4. Christmas 

(a) In our own country 

(b) In other lands 

(1) Holland 

(2) Russia 

(3) Germany 

(4) Old English Customs 

5. Lee and Jackson 

(a) Simple stories of lives 

(b) Part in Civil War 

6. Valentine 

(a) Story of St. Valentine 

(b) Present day customs 

7. Washington — Early life 

(a) Birthplace 

(b) Boyhood in Stafford 
(1) Stories 

(c) School days, friends 

(d) Manhood: surveyor, plantation life 

8. Easter — Meaning 

(1) Hern Oster Hase, in Bailey’s for the Children’s Home. 

(2) The Easter Egg, in Summer's Second Reader 

9. Memorial Day 

3. Homes of the Children 

The children's love for stories makes this especially interesting 

1. Japan 

2. China 

3. Holland 

4. France 

5. Lapland 

The following books by Lucy Fitch Perkins furnish abundant 
material for this work : 

The Japanese Twins 
The Dutch Twins 
The Chinese Twins 

With the work on children's homes of other lands as a basis 
we are now ready for a brief study of the world as a whole. 

4. The World Whole 

1. Continents — products through which they might be approached 

(a) North America; wheat, cotton, corn 

(b) South America; coffee, rubber, Brazil nuts, etc. 

(c) Southern Europe; olives, olive oil, cork, lemons, etc. 

(d) Western Asia; rugs and coffee 

Southern Asia ; spices, tea, silk, rice and fire crackers 

(e) Northern Africa; dates, grapes 
Central Africa; ivory, palmoil 
Southern Africa; diamonds, gold 

(f) Australia; wool, meats, etc. 

2. Oceans may be taught incidentally by tracing the routes by which 

foreign products are brought to us. 
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NATURE STUDY 
SEPTEMBER 

I. Plant Life 

1. Wild Flowers 

(a) Recall old ones 

(b) Add new ones 

(c) Collect, press, mount, name 

(d) Special study of Heath Astor 

(1) Where found 

(2) General appearance 

(3) Use 

(e) Story of Clytie 
2 Cultivated Flowers 

(a) Condition of home garden 

(b) List of flowers in garden 

(c) Press, mount, name 

(d) Special study of pansy 

(1) Where grown 

(2) General appearance 

(3) Shape of flowers f . 

Number of petals, when and where to plant, place in garden 

(4) Color 

(e) Plan for Garden Day Exhibit 


II. Animal Life 

1. Insects 

(a) Tiger Swallow Tail 

(b) Description 

(c) Life history 

2. Birds , , , . 

(a) Look for flocks of wild geese and ducks migrating to south 

(b) Special study of owls 


OCTOBER 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 


1. Garden-weeds 

(a) Wild carrot 

(b) Pigweed 

(c) Cockleburr 

2. Parts of vegetables used as food 

(a) Leaves 

(b) Stems 

(c) Roots 

(d) Seed 

(e) Fruit 

3. Trees for study throughout year— Maples 

(a) Red Maple 

(b) Silver Maple 

(c) Sugar Maple 

(d) Norway Maple 

(e) Sycamore t t 

(1) Make chart showing shape, leaf, and fruit of each 

4. Bulbs — Plant out of doors hyacinths 

5. Cuttings in window boxes 

6. Plant lettuce for forcing in hot bed 
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III. Animal Life 

1. Insects — Recognize caterpillars brought in 

2. Birds 

(a) Yellow billed Cuckoo 

(b) Black bellied Cuckoo 

(c) Bird story 

NOVEMBER 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Seed dissemination 

(1) How seed travel 

a. Winged seed 

(a) Maple 

(b) Catalpa 

(c) Tulip poplar 

b. Seed with sails 

(a) Milkweed 

(b) Thistle 

(c) Linden 

c. Seed that roll 

(a) Pea 

d. Seed that catch rides 

(a) Beggar lice 

(b) Cockleburr 

e. Collect seed, classify according to mode of travel, mount 

f. Agencies 

(a) Water 

(b) Wind 

(c) Animals 

(d) Man 

2. Bulbs 

(a) Plant hyacinths indoors 

3. Thanksgiving Studies 

(a) Thanksgiving Dinner 

(1) List of things 

(2) Those raised near here 

(3) Cause of Thanksgiving 

4. Home Gardens (see outline for fall preparation) 

III. Animal Life 

1. Fur Bearing Animals 

(a) Preparation for winter 

(b) Use made of them 

2. Birds 

(a) Migration 

(1) Why 

(2) How 

(3) When 

(4) How we can induce them to winter here 

„ ^ DECEMBER 

I. General Observations 

II. Christmas Studies 

1. Christmas Trees 

(a) Those already studied 

(b) Pine — (See outline below) 

2. Mistletoe as Christmas decoration 
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3. Christmas Dinner 

(a) Flowers for table— Hyacinths planted in fall 

(b) Products not raised near here 

(1) Things in fruit cake 

(2) How people of these lands spend Christmas 

III. Animal Life 

1. Birds — Christmas Dinner for Birds 

2. Animal — Camel 

(a) Home 

(b) Appearance 

(c) Habits 

(d) Use 

3. Trees — Pine 

1. Whole 

(a) Shape 

(b) Size 

(c) Odor 

(d) Beauty 

(e) Adaptability for winter life 

2. Parts 

(1) Roots 

(2) Trunk 

(a) Size 

(b) Shape 

(c) Erectness 

(d) Elasticity 

(e) Color and surface of bark 

(f) Resin 

3. Branches 

(a) Growth relation to age of tree 

(b) Leaves, shape, arrangement, color, falling 

4. Cone — Shape, color, surface, contents, mode of opening 

5. Kinds of pines in locality 

JANUARY 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Study of Maples in winter 

(a) Sketch 

(b) Bark 

(c) Twigs 

(d) Spraying 

III. Animal Life 

1. Birds 

(a) English Sparrow 

(b) Pigeon 

(c) Study of feathers as a protection 

(1) Shedding water 

(2) Warmth 

(3) Flying 

(4) Balancing in air 

(5) Perching — Compare size, shape, etc. 

2. Wild animals of Virginia 

(a) Compare with domestic as rendering service 

3. Fish 

(a) Oyster as type of shell fish 
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IV. Ice 


(a) How made 

(b) Compare with snow 

(c) Uses 

V. Ways of heating and ventilating houses. 

VI. Sky Studies 

(a) Big dipper 

(b) North star 

FEBBRUARY 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

(a) Bring in twigs of Maple to watch development 

(b) Plan home garden on paper 

(c) Plant indoors pansy and cabbage seed 

III. Health Lessons 

IV. Stones — Granite 


MARCH 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 


(1) Plan school garden on paper 

(2) Begin calendar of tree flowers 

(3) Note changes in maples 

(4) Note appearance of weeds studied in fall 


III. Animal Life 


1. Birds 

(a) Return of birds from south 

(b) Look for wild geese, ducks, and others passing through 

(c) Special study of brown thrush 

(d) Calendar begun 


APRIL 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Spring preparation for garden work 

(a) Preparation of seed bed 

(b) Plant mustard, spinach, parsley and water cress 

2. Excursion to note wild flowers 

(a) Special study of skunk cabbage flowers 

3. Continue calendars begun last month 

III. Animal Life 

1. Hatching Eggs 

(a) Ways 

(b) Time it takes 

(c) Why an egg hatches 

(d) Test 

(e) Care 

2. Bird — Cat Bird 

3. Flea 

(a) Related to flies 

(b) Nuisance 

(c) Carrier of disease 

(d) How to get rid of fleas 
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MAY 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Garden work continued 

(a) See outline 

(b) Transplant lettuce, cabbage and pansies 

2. Spring flowers continued 

3. Special study of buttercup 

4. Special study of wild pansy 

5. Special study of jewel weed 

III. Animal Life 

Birds — Mocking Bird 


HYGIENE 

Terms A and B 
Aim: 

To illustrate by precept and example practical hygienic principles, 
such as : 

I. Cleanliness 

1. Room — its floor, windows, desks, etc. 

2. Person — face, hands, teeth, need of daily bath 

II. Fresh Air 

1. In school room 

2. At home, especially at night 

3. Need of out-of-door exercise 

III. Temperature 

1. Of school room 

2. Of individual, need of proper clothing during different seasons 

3. Seasons 

IV. Food — Water 

1. Proper kinds 

2. Proper amount 

3. Taken with regularity 

V. Sleep 

1. Conditions favorable to absolute relaxation and refreshing sleep 

VI. Exercise 

(See Play and Games for Grade III.) 

VII. Cheerfulness — The Natural Result of Health 

PLAY AND GAMES 

Terms A and B 

By this time the spirit of competition is developing and should be used to 
worthy ends, therefore 

1. Simple competitive games 

2. Guessing games 

3. Playing for mere joy of motion 
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Aims 

Co-ordination of mind and muscle 
Proper pride in success, bravery in defeat 

1. Races of various kinds, horse races, bean-bag race, playing fair, circus, 

(having judges to decide winners) 

2. Odd or Even, Hull, Gull 

3. London Bridge, Round the Mulberry Bush 

MUSIC 

Subject Matter — (New Elements) 

Rote Songs (8 to 10) 

Scale : Normal Minor 

Tone Study: Sharp 4 (fi) and flat seven (te) introduced and applied. 

All sharp chromatics orally approached from above. 

Meter: 6 
8 

Rhythm: Two equal sounds to a beat (applied). Three and four equal 
sounds to a beat (orally) 

Voice : A very little two-part singing 

Material 

Rote Songs (selected from various sources) 

Musical Dictation, Book I, by H. E. Dann 
Musical Writing Book No. T, by H. E. Dann 
Third Year Music, by H. E. Dann 
Melody Studies for Primary Grades by Walter Aiken 
(beginning with page 26) 

Chart C (Chart B reviewed) 

Rote Songs presented in this grade contain more difficult skips and rhythmic 
combinations than those presented in the earlier grades. Purer tone, better 
vowel production and breath control should be acquired. Fewer songs are 
used as the pupils are now prepared to get many simple songs through sight- 
reading. 

Study of tone and rhythm is to be given as presented in Musical Dictation, 
Book I, third year. Tf the pupils do not purchase the Music Writing Book, 
No. I, the teacher may be able to secure some music paper which she may 
distribute as needed. The copies given in the writing book would, in that case, 
have to be placed on the board by the teacher, with great care as to the neat- 
ness and accuracy of same, also with careful attention to directions. The best 
work can be done, however, if the children equip themselves with the Writ- 
ing Book. (The price of each is 10 cents). 

Third Year Music, by H. E. Dann, may be taken up about the first of 
October. Read carefully the Preface and follow directions and suggestions 
there outlined. 

Reading from Melody Studies for Primary Grades, by Aiken, may begin 
about the same time as the Third Year Music. 

There should be a short review of Chart B, beginning the second week of 
school. The review should not be a long, detailed one. The same elements 
appear again and again in the following charts and better interest will be 
aroused if the work is constantly advanced. Chart C is to be taken up when 
the review of Chart B is completed. 

Term A 

Dictation Manual through January, third year 

Third Year Music through page 58, (consisting of 27 pages of sight 
reading material) 

Melody Studies from page 26 through page 36 
Chart C, through page 9 or 10 
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Term B 

Dictation Manual from February through June, third year 
Third Year Music from page 59 through to the end of the book (37 pages 
of sight reading material) 

Melody Studies from page 36 through to the end 
Chart C completed 


ROTE SONGS 


Terms A and B 

Review second grade songs 


September 

September Music 

The Mary Jane (Third Year Music by H. E. Dann) 


October 

Select one or two 
Autumn Lullaby 
The Five Vowels 
Little Boy Blue 
The Apple Tree 

Indian Lullaby (Third Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

November 

Select one or two 
The Apple Tree 
Yo, Heave Ho 
A Riddle 
A Boy’s Song 

November’s Feast (Third Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

When the Red Leaves Dance (Eleanor Smith’s Music Primer) 
Jacky Frost (Modern Music Series) 


December 

Select one 

Review Cradle Hymn (Grade II) 

St. Nicholas 

Christmas Song (Eleanor Smith’s Music Course, Book I.) 

Christmas Fairies 

Watchman, What of the Night? (Third Year Music by H. E. Dann) 


January 

Select one 

New Year’s Day in the Morning 

The Snow Birds 

Snowflakes 

Do You Know? (Third Year Music by H. E. Dann) 


February 

Select one 
Our Flag Colors 
The Sleep Fairy 
Cuckoo Music 

Review America (Third Year Music by H. E. Dann) 
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March 

Select one 
Sleep Song 

The Star Child (Third Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

The Sandman (Litts and Lyrics by Riley and Gaynor) 

Spring Song (Melodic First Reader by Ripley and Tapper) 

April 

Select one 

The Little Doves 

The Seed and the Weeds 

Boat Song 

Rain Song 

Star Fishing (Third Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

May 

Select one 
Poppy Lady 

The Kite (Litts and Lyrics by Riley and Gaynor) 

Bird's Nest (Songs of the Child World by J. Gaynor) 

Somewhere 

Morning Compliments (Third Year Music by H. E. Dann) 

Term B 

Select the most suitable and appropriate songs from the list given for 
Grade HI, Term A, beginning with September and taking them in the 
monthly order given. Special songs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentines' 
Day and season songs may be selected from their respective months. 

DRAWING, DESIGN AND HANDWORK 

September 

Design and Handwork 

Envelope portfolios for busy work; measuring, cutting and pasting 
flaps — three lessons. 

Ink illustration of “Some Time in Vacation" — two lessons. 

Color Work — make chart of bits of colored material brought by 
pupils to show more than three values of one hue and more 
than two intensities of one hue; (“Composition” by Dow, pages 
102, 109) — two lessons. 

Sand-table, either one of the following: 

1. Dutch: Pupils plan arrangement of dykes, canals, and fields. 

Paper fold, cut, paste and paint houses and wind mills. Clay 
model animals, boats and sabots, dress clothes-pins in either 
paper or cloth for people. Pupils select and place on sand- 
table. 

2. Japanese: Pupils plan arrangement for Japanese garden, 

bringing small cedars, pine trees and rocks with small twigs 
to use in making pergola in garden. Study Japanese de- 
signs, make rik-shaws, tables and flowers of paper, design 
clothes and dress clothes-pins for people. Clay model trays, 
cups and saucers — seven lessons. 

3. Shelter Evolution: Pupils bring small trees, twigs and rocks, 

sand-table when completed should show tree dwellings, caves, 
brush huts, tents made of paper, painted to represent skins, 
lake and cliff dwellings made from clay, stone huts, log 
houses, brick and frame houses made from paper painted. 
Supplementary projects to be substituted for a project having the 
same number of lessons. 
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Design and Handwork 

Japanese four sided lantern: Plan and design pattern of manila 
paper, using maple leaf motif for design in sides, allow choice 
in size and shape of rectangle for sides. Cut out design and 
use pattern for tracing on final paper. Use black construction 
with colored oiled paper back of cut out design, two contrasting 
hues. (“Composition” by Dow, pages 102 , 109 ) — six lessons. 
Representation 

Mass drawing in color of maple leaf or Queen Ann’s lace — two 
or three lessons. 


October 

Design and Handwork 

Poem illustration, “How the Leaves Came Down,” using water 
colors — two lessons. 

Spelling booklet, using cut paper border design, (“Repetition” in 
“Composition” Dow, page 102). Allow pupils to select size 
and shape of rectangle for cover, sew with shoemaker’s stitch 
— three lessons. 

Maple Tree Chart, conversation lesson on plan ; pupils bring twigs 
and leaves for chart — one lesson. 

November 

Designs and Handwork 

Illustration, “Why the Rabbit’s Tail is Short,” using crayon — two 
lessons. 

Seed envelope, plan pattern and design work “Seeds” placing emphasis 
upon good spacing, simple block letters, use crayon for lettering 
and design — three or four letters. 

Poem booklet, using words “My Poems” on cover, pupils make a 
choice in selection of color for cover, size and shape of rectangle, 
letter with crayon, do not permit letters to run to edge of cover, 
place emphasis upon good margins — three lessons. 

Supplementary Project 

Representation 

Mass drawing of pumpkin or other fall fruit or vegetable, using 
crayon or water color — two lessons. 

December 

Christmas Calendar: Design and lay out, using pine tree motif, 
calendar back ground, made of paper covered and lined board, 
cut paper design using two hues with one intense contrasting 
hue. (“Composition,” pages 102 , 109 ) — four lessons. 

Christmas Poster: “While Shepherds Watch Their Flocks Crossing 
the Desert,” study pictures, cut in paper using two values, gray 
blue with orange stars — three lessons. 

Or 

Christmas Sandtable, “The Three Wise Men Crossing the Desert,” 
clay model, camels and riders from pictures — three lessons. 

Representation 

Mass drawing of hyacinths in pots, using water color — three 
lessons. 

Supplementary Project to be substituted for “Three Wise Men,” 
poster. 

Design and Handwork 

Christmas Poster, “While Shepherds Watch Their Flocks,” study 
pictures of sheep and shepherds, paper cut using two values of 
gray blue with orange or silver stars, place emphasis upon good 
arrangement and margins — three lessons. 
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January 

Design and Handwork 

Woven rugs using raffia or rags ; make designs for rugs, having 
line border, place emphasis upon beautiful spacing, use two re- 
lated hues, one intense contrasting hue and black. (“Composi- 
tion” Chap. IV, and pages 102, 109) — five lessons, including weav- 
ing. 

Cardboard loom for rug weaving, 5 in. x 8 in., plan spacing for 
warp, punch holes usually Va in. apart — one lesson. 

Early settlers sand-table, co-operative project, paper fold cut, paste 
and paint, church, mill, trader’s store, warehouse, sailing ves- 
sels, dwellings. Pupils bring bits of wood and twigs for 
stockade and wharf — six lessons. 

Supplementary Projects 
Design and Handwork 

Poem Booklet for Lee’s birthday, using rhythmic line border of 
cut paper, two values, one hue — three lessons. 

Log houses — co-operative project, pupils bring twigs for logs, 
stones for chimneys, clay for plaster, building several on sand- 
table — three lessons. 

Representation 

Maple tree drawing with crayon or brush and ink — two lessons. 
February 

Design and Handwork 

Valentine poem booklet with folder envelope, using cut paper 
border design on back with heart shape seal for envelope, two 
related hues and one intense contrasting hue — three lessons. 
Folded cardboard room, kitchen, group work, plan color scheme, 
sink and stove, room made of four pieces of board, cloth hinges 
of furniture. Study most convenient arrangement of furniture, 
sink and stove, room made of four pieces of board, cloth hinges ; 
— one lesson. 

Design paper rug and weave, using two values related hues, one 
contrasting hue same value, and black — weavers to be not less 
than y 2 in. strips — five lessons. 

Walls of room painted — cut paper borders pasted on walls; use two 
values one hue — two lessons. 

Supplementary project 
Representation 

Ink wash drawing of maple twigs — two lessons. 

March 

Design and Handwork 

Paper cut and paste doors and windows, study best arrangement 
for doors and windows and placing of furniture — three lessons. 
Furniture line designs to precede the making, place emphasis up- 
on simple and beautiful lines, illustrate lesson with picture of 
good furniture, paper fold, cut and paste, chair, table, stove — 
eight lessons. 

Representation 

Drawing the Brown Thrush; three-minute time sketches, using 
straight lines only to express shape and proportion — one lesson 
Mass drawing of Brown Thrush in color — tw r o lessons. 

April 

Design and Handwork 

Virginia Day cards, plan, design and make, using cut paper light- 
house motif for design, colored paper, cream cards, place em- 
phasis upon good margins and placing of written matter — three 
lessons. 
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Easter Posters using cut paper spring flowers, rabbits and 
chickens of manila paper; study placing and arrangement of 
light and dark, (“Composition” page 9), paste on colored paper 
of uniform size — three or four lessons. 

Furniture making, review lessons, make kitchen cabinet and sink 
of paper — four lessons. 

Representation 

Maple keys in ink mass and line drawing — two lessons. 

May 

Design and Handwork 

May basket folded from equilateral triangle, using cut paper, 
maple key motif for border design on basket, two contrasting 
hues of same value — three lessons. 

Sandtable — Cape Henry light houses, old and new, plan sand 
dunes, dwellings, represent stone of old light house with crayon 
— three lessons. 

Representation 

Buttercup drawing, using water color — two lessons. 

Term A • NUMBER WORK 

The aim should be to make the children realize a felt need for number 
processes. To realize this aim the problems should be an outgrowth of the 
pupils/ every-day life experiences and grade occupations. 

Having made the children realize this felt need, the immediate object of 
the grade is to obtain proficiency in the fundamental operations with whole 
numbers. 

Emphasis should be placed on accuracy and speed. 

Text: Modern Primary Arithmetic — Chapter Two 

COURSE OF STUDY 

1. Review : Systematic review of Grades 1 and 2. Review based on 

Chapter I of text. 

To obtain proficiency in addition and substraction the 45 simple addition 
combinations must become possessions of the children. In this grade see to 
it that they are thoroughly committed. 

2. Counting, reading and writing Arabic numbers to 10,000. 

Count by 6’s to 60, 7’s to 70, 8’s to 80, 9’s to 90. 

Reading and writing Roman numerals to XX. Reading and writing 
dollars and cents. The meaning of thousands, hundreds, tens, 
and units. 

3. Measurements — Continue the work of previous grades — Develop and 

use the time table — Bring out the necessity for the divisions of 
the yard, foot and inch, and teach the common divisions of the 
inch ( y 2 , %, %). Constantly apply in construction work. 

4. Operations Addition — Single columns of any number of numbers; 

columns of : 2, 3 and 4 orders — sums not to exceed four figures ; 
in dollars and cents. 

Subtraction : Numbers of four orders (closely correlated to addition) 

Emphasize multiple addition, etc., in preparation for multiplication. 

Introduce reduction in such a way as to be understood by children. 

The first long columns of two or more figures might be added as single 
figures. 

Ex. 76 
83 

67 etc. 

16 

21 


226 
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Subtraction: It is important that the children should see instantly what 
number added to any figure of the subtrahend will give the corresponding 
figure of the minuend or the next higher number of the minuend ending in 
the same digit. 

Ex. 29 7 and 2 make 9 

17 1 and 1 make 2 


12 

37 9 and 8 make 17 

19 2 and 1 make 3 

It is also important that the teacher employs the correct expressions — say- 
ing 9 and 8 make 17 ; 2 and 1 make 3 ; and not saying 9 and 8 make 17, 1 
and 1 make 2. — 

Multiplication and division constitute the special work of this grade. The 
tables must not only be developed, but memorized and thoroughly mastered 
so as to be given in any order. As far as possible have the children work 
out the tables. Every fact learned in multiplication should convey the in- 
verse fact. 

Ex. 5X4=20, 20-4-4=5, 20-4-5=4. 

The multiplication and division tables through 7X10, 70-4-10 should be de- 
veloped and applied. These tables should be developed objectively and 
through the children’s knowledge of counting, addition and subtraction. 

Multiplication with multipliers 1 to 7, (and review of the 10th table.) 

Short division, by divisors 1 — 7, the dividends to be multiples of the di- 
visors. Teach the form 5 
3 1 15 

5. Fractions: Review those of previous grades. 

Teach 1-5, 1-6, 1-7 of wholes and of groups within the limits of the multipli- 
cation table. 

6. Terms: Orders-of-units, periods, sum, difference, product. 

7. Problems — involving one operation. 


Term B 


NUMBER WORK 


TEXT — Chapter III Smith’s Modern Primary Arithmetic 


COURSE OF STUDY 


1. Review the essentials of previous grades. 

Reading and writing Arabic numbers to 10,000. 

Roman numerals to L. 

The meaning of thousand, hundred, tens, units. 

2. Measurements: Review tables of previous grades— Develop and use 

the tables — 


2 pt.=l qt. 

8 qt =1 pk. 

4 pk =1 bu. 

16 oz.=l lb. 

3. Operations : 

Addition in columns of four numbers of three orders. 
In columns of three numbers of four orders. 

In dollars and cents — Reduction. 

Checks (applying the modified excess of 9’s) — 

965 5+6+9=20, 2+0= 2 

874 4+7+8=19, 1+9=10, 1+0=1 


3 

1839 9+3+8+1=21, 2+1= 3 
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Substraction closely correlated to addition 

Problems involving the two processes. Incidental oral review for 
speed and accuracy. 

(See suggestion Term A) 

Multiplication — Review of previous tables — Develop and use the 8, 9, and 
10th tables. 

Three order multiplicand by one order multiplier. 

Division — Short division by divisors 1 — 9. The dividends to be multipliers 
of the divisors. 

Fractions — Review those of previous grades— Teach 1-8, 1-9, 1-10 of 
wholes and of groups within the limit of the multiplication table. 

4. Terms— Minuend, subtrahend, divisor, dividend, quotient 

5. Problems — Including one operation. 

PHONICS 

No class period is given to phonics in this grade but under the 
direction of the teacher the correct pronunciation of most of the 
new words which occur in the school work is acquired through a 
knowledge of phonics. 

SPELLING. 

Term A: Second grade words reviewed. At the beginning of 
this term a text is placed in the hands of the pupils. In addition 
to the text, pupils are taught to spell words necessary for use in 
written language. Dictation of sentences in connection with spell- 
ing. As many as three or four short sentences may be written at each 
spelling period. Occasional phonic spelling. Individual spelling 
booklets are made for the words learned in connection with written 
language. Correct use of the following homonyms : one, won ; 
hear, here ; blew, blue ; right, write ; sew, sow ; no, know. 

Text Book: Wohlfarth and Roger's New World Speller, pp. 1 
to 70. 

Term B : The work of the first term is continued. Correct use 
of the following homonyms: sent, cent; see, sea; our, hour; new, 
knew; hole, whole. 

Text Book: Wohlfarth and Roger's New World Speller, pp. 70 
to 92. 


a 


Grade IV 


LANGUAGE. 

The aim of language work in the fourth grade is to develop in 

e pupils the power of definite and connected oral and written 
expression in all lines of school work. 

Term A — Both oral and written language are based upon the 
home and school life of the children. 

Oral Language consists of conversation lessons; systematic drills 
to establish correct forms of speech; study of troublesome verb 
forms and the formation of irregular plurals. One poem is mem- 
orized each month ; others are studied for appreciation. Free oral 
expression should precede all written work in the study of pic- 
tures, the reproduction of stories, etc. Preparing for special day 
programs, and dramatizing stories may be used as an incentive to 
good oral expression. 

Written Language: Reproduction of stories; description of pic- 
tures, pets, and other familiar objects; exercises based upon 
geography, nature study and history; the making of simple out- 
lines, paragraphing, letter writing or copying of poems; and dicta- 
tion of directions for playing games. Strict attention is given to 
largins, indentions and other formalities. The form and use 
of the statement, question, command and exclamation is dwelt upon, 
and in this work include common punctuation, use of capitals, and 
abbreviations necessary for the understanding of the daily work. 

Term B — Oral Language: Special attention is given to the appli- 
cation of previous lessons. All forms of oral language begun in 
Term A are continued and extended. 

Written Language: Letter writing continued, including notes of 
invitation and business letters. The simple outlining begun in Term 
A is carried on more systematically here. A topic in a history or 
geography lesson furnishes an easy basis for outlining. Un- 
punctuated paragraphs or stanzas of poetry are copied from the 
blackboard and punctuated. Work in composition is continued and 
enlarged. 

READING 

The purpose of the work in this grade is good oral expression, 
a fair degree of independence in silent reading, and literary ap- 
preciation. In oral work best results are obtained if the reading is 
not too difficult. Reading of easy, dramatic sentences along with 
dramatization cannot fail to develop good expression. Hard words 
are developed through substitution of familiar ones and by illus- 
tration, but not all hard words are developed ; emphasis is placed 
only upon those that obscure the meaning of the sentence if not 
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understood. When once a word is developed, the pupils meet it 
again and again in other associations; in spelling, in English, and 
in the language of the teacher, use being made of the word when- 
ever opportunity affords until the pupils begin to use it voluntarily. 
To assist in the pronunciation of words the work in Phonics is 
continued. 

As the pupils advance in their school work, a greater and greater 
demand is made upon their ability to read independent of help, and 
therefore silent reading must receive attention equal with that of 
the oral. Just as in oral reading, better work is accomplished in 
silent reading if done under the teacher’s directions; her questions 
and suggestions help the pupils to read with an eye to selecting the 
essentials, nevertheless, they should be encouraged to read in school 
and out of school, independent of any help. A good stimulus both 
in silent and oral reading is found in asking a pupil to read to the 
class some selection which is new to them. Knowing that he is 
being judged by the audience, he is encouraged to do his best. 

Although the pupils of this grade have little or no literary appre- 
ciation the reading material has literary value and the teacher con- 
tinually endeavors to cultivate in her pupils a sense of that value. 
They are often asked to select the stanza, verse or paragraph which 
they consider most beautiful, musical or exciting, or the one that 
brings a picture to their minds. The class, working with the 
teacher, is expected to memorize six or eight poems during the 
year. Since much of the beauty and emotional richness of poetry 
appeals directly to the ear, the teacher often reads to her class ex- 
pressing and interpreting by voice and manner a depth of feeling 
and meaning that the class would never get from their own read- 
ing. To reenforce and supplement the pupil’s interpretation of his 
reading lesson, he is encouraged to express himself through other 
avenues, such as cutting, drawing, painting, singing and dramatiza- 
tion. A correlation of picture study with the reading lesson adds 
a depth of impression and clearness of imagery. 

SPELLING 

Term A. Continue work in the spelling text; also spelling of 
additional words necessary for use in the written language of 
the grade. Require pupils to correct their own errors in spelling 
by noting carefully the correct form and using repeatedly in the 
proper setting. Emphasize use of spelling words in sentences, dic- 
tation, written reviews and spelling matches. Words to be spelled 
should be selected from grade, class and personal lists. 

Text Book: Wohlfarth and Roger’s New World Speller , pp. 92 
to 106. 

Term B. The work of the first term is continued. 

Text Book: Wohlfarth and Roger’s New World Speller, pp. 107 
to 122. 
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STORIES 


I. Nature Stories 

The Oak Tree and the Ivy — A Little Book of Profitable Tales — Field 
The Little Pine Tree Who Wished for New Leaves— for the Children’s 
Hour 

The Big Red Apple — for the Children’s Hour 
The Legend of the Ripper — for the Children’s Hour 
The Nightingale — the Children’s Book — Scudder 

Legend of the Arbutus — Indian Legend — Carroll and Brooks’ Fourth 
Reader 

The Little Seed— Half a Hundred Stories 

How the Wind Fixed Matters — Half a Hundred Stories 

Why Chestnuts are in Prison — Fanciful Flower Tales — Bigham 

II. Seasonal Stories 

Grandma’s Thanksgiving — Fanciful Flower Tales 

The Christmas Stocking — More Mother Stories, Lindsay 

The Coming of the Prince — Little Book of Profitable Tales — Field 

Bird’s Christmas Carol — K. D. Wiggin 

A Story of Raphael’s Boyhood — Graded Classics, V. 

A Valentine — Cora E. Harris — School Magazine 

III. General Stories 

The Red Cross — An American Book of Golden Seeds, Baldwin 
Didn’t Know When He Was Well Off — Half a Hundred Stories 
The Miraculous Pitcher — Hawathorne — for the Little People 
How the Chipmunk Got Its Strips — Cooke Hale 
Prince Cherry — Stories to Tell to Children 
Peter and Windy — Barrie 
The Jumping Frog — Mark Twain 
Painting the Fence — Tom Sawyer 
The Old Street Lamp — Anderson 
Necklace of Truth — Home Fairy Tales 
Miles Standish — American Hero Stories — Lappan 
The Purple Jar — Edgeworth — After School Library, Vol. III. 

Little Thumb — Grimm 


IV. Select Readings by the Class 

Two Little Confederates — Page 
Polly Anna — Porter 
The Little Colonel Books — Johnston 
The Little Colonel 
Two Little Knights of Kentucky 
The Little Colonel’s House Party 
The Little Colonel at Boarding School 
The Little Colonel’s Holiday 
The Little Colonel’s Christmas Vacation 
Books from the school library and magazines are read and occasionally 
discussed. 

Current events are brought in and read every Monday by the students. 

POEMS 

Autumn 

Four-leaf Clover — Higginson 
The Chestnut Burr 

The. Landing of the Pilgrims — Hemans 
Christmas Everywhere — Plan Book 
Going A Nutting — Stedman 
Thanksgiving Day— Lydia M. Child 
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Winter 

Christmas Everywhere — Plan Book 
A Christmas Carol — Lowell 
A New Year Song — Plan Book 
The Children's Hour — Longfellow 
The First Snowfall — Lowell 
Talking in Their Sleep — E. M. Thomas 
Our Heroes — Cary 

Spring 

The Little Blue Pigeon — 

The. Laughing Chorus — 

April Rain — Loveman 

The Rain Ts Over and Gone — Song of Solomon 
An April Day — Southey 
The Cloud — Shelley 

Under the Greenwood Tree — Shakespeare 
Vacation Song — Sherman 


PICTURES 

Autumn 

At the Watering Trough — Bouveret 
Grape Eaters — Murillo 
Fruit Venders — Murillo 
Pilgrim Exiles — Broughton 


Winter 

Madonna of the Chair — Raphael 

The Shepherd of the Pyrenees — Bonheur 

The Children’s Hour 

The Girl Spinning — Millet 


Spring 

A Woman Churning — Millet 
The Sower — Millet 
The Baloon — Dupre 
Grace Darling 


Additional List 

Grace Before Meals — Chardin 
Return from the Field — Breton 
The Frugal Repast — Israels 
The Hare and the Tortoise — Church 
Unruly Calf — Winslow Homer 
Connie Gilchrist — Whistler 
The Boy with a Sword — Manet 
The Wood Gatherer — Bastien Le Page 
Buttonwoods — (Turner, pg. 93 ) 


NATURE STUDY 


I. Plant Life 


SEPTEMBER 


1. Wild Flowers 

(a) Take excursion — gather wild flowers — recognize and name them 

(b) Press and mount 

2. Special study of Aster 

(a) Wild 

(b) Cultivated 
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3. Garden work 

(a) Conversation lesson of work done in home and school gardens 
during summer 

(b) Exhibit for garden day 

(c) Special study of tomato 

II. Animal Life 

1. Insects — House Fly 

OCTOBER 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Trees 

(a) Special study of sycamore throughout the year 

(b) Recognize those of lower grades, add to them the sweet gum 

2. Weeds 

(a) Recognize those studied in lower grades 

(b) Special study of thistle, burdock, mullein and common plantain 

3. Bulbs — Plant Tulips out of doors 

III. Our Orchard 

1. Excursion to orchard 

(a) Recognition of trees 

(b) Contrast shapes 

(c) Location 

(d) How planted 

2. Bird visitors of orchard 

(a) Special study of Blue Jay 

3. Insect enemies 

(a) Coddling moth 

(b) Apple Tree borer 

(c) Tent caterpillar 

4. Home gardens (See Outline) 

NOVEMBER 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Home gardens 

Fall preparation 

2. Study of Chrysanthemum 

(a) Description 

(b) Where grown 

(c) How propagated 

(d) Culture 

3. Strawberries 

(a) Study 

(b) Plant bed 

4. Bulbs 

(a) Plant Dutch Hyacinths indoors 

5. Winter boxes 

(a) Soil 

(b) Plants 

6. Special study of 

(a) Egg plant 

(b) Squash 

(c) Asparagus 

7. Weeds continued 

8. Trees continued 

Special study of hackberry 
Special study of birch 
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III. Animal Life 

1. Study of bees, ants, bugs, spiders, flies, wasps, cricket, grasshopper 

(a) Preparation for winter 

(b) Life history of one 

2. Birds — Warblers 

(a) Recognize them as a class 

(b) Name those that stay for several days 

(c) Why they come at this time of year 

DECEMBER 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Condition of special tree — Sketch 

2. Condition of orchard 

3. Indoor plants 

4. Preserving fruit for winter use 

5. Christmas fruits 

6. Evergreens 

(a) Recognize those studied in lower grade 

(b) Study of spruce 

7. Make grape vine cuttings 

III. Animal Life 

1. Insect — San Jose Scale 

(a) Description 

(b) Where found 

(c) How to eradicate 

2. Birds — Swallows 

(a) Barn 

(b) Cliff 


JANUARY 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Contrast with fall and observe changes 

2. Note condition of special tree 

III. Animal Life 

1. How protected from the cold 

2. Their dependence on our care 

3. Birds still with us 

IV. Winter Sports 

1 Value of exercise 
2. Kinds 

V. Sky Studies 

Milky Way, Pleiades, Little Dipper 

VI. , Stones 

1. Review granite 

2. Study of felspar 

FEBRUARY 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Plant seed of tomato, egg plant, asters, and pepper indoors 

2. Plan home garden 

3. Study of birds of special trees 
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III. Animal Life 

1. Ground hog 

IV. Health Studies (See Physiology Outline) 

V. Ways of Lighting Houses 

VI. Humane Society 


MARCH 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Plans for school gardens 

2. Simple lessons on seed germination 

3. Food storage in seed 

(1) Uses — (a) Man. (b) Animal — (c) Plant 

4. Start flower calendar 

III. Preparation of Seed Bed for Various Plants of the Garden 

IV. Animal Life 

1. Birds — Blue Jay Reviewed 

2 . Insects — Review housefly — Dwell especially on preventive measures. 

(a) What can you do to prevent the flies from being so numerous 
this summer? 

(b) If every child in this room does all he can will it help the whole 
town? 


APRIL 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Birds — Blue Jay Reviewed 

2. Insects — Review housefly — Dwell especially on preventive measures. 

3. Plant peas, squash 

4. Prepare asparagus bed 

5. Set out chrysanthemums and asters 

6. Remove cover from strawberries set out in fall 

7. Outline for study of orchard 

Name of fruit — Date leaves first appear — Date leaves become com- 
mon— Date of bloom — Date bloom becomes common 

8. Make similar record of sycamore tree 

9. Excursion to gather wild flowers 

(1) Group 

(a) Those found in shady places 

(b) Those found in sunny places 

MAY 

I. General Observations 

II. Plant Life 

1. Garden work 

(a) Record of work being done in home gardens 

(b) Compare to work in school gardens 

(c) Flowers from bulbs planted in fall 

2. Excursion to orchard 

(a) Continue record 

(b) Visitors there 

(c) Condition 

3. Transplant grape cuttings 

4. Continue to collect wild flowers 

5. Special study of hepatica, w T ild ginger 
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III. Animal Life 

1. Birds 

a Those found in orchard 

b Special study of dove and wren 

2. Insects 

a Review those of October 

b Keep a careful watch in the orchards for indication of the 
presence of insects 

Term A GEOGRAPHY 

I. The World as a Whole 

The introduction of the text in this grade gives added interest 
to the work and necessitates a careful study as to its proper use, 
familiarizing the pupil with maps, pictures, index and indicated 
references. 

Children are taught such geographical terms as continent, ocean, 
hemisphere, river system, river valley, mountain range, mountain 
system, plateau, and plain. This, however, is not done abstractly, 
but chiefly in connection with the work of the world as a whole. 
The approach to the subject is made by a study of the people 
of the different continents with which can be correlated not only 
the simple physical features, but the plant and animal life of the 
various countries. 

II. Home Geography 

The means of transportation and communication form the special 
topic for home geography. Railroad and water routes are traced. 
Markets, seaports, and points of interest in the State are located 
with reference to home locality. In proceeding from the home 
outward a study of Virginia is made through — 

a. The Products 

1. Eastern — Tide Water — early vegetables, peanuts, fish and oysters 

2. West Central — Piedmont — grain, tobacco, and fruits 

3. Western— Appalachia — hay, grasses, coal and iron. 

b. The Industries 

1. Agriculture 

2. Stock-raising 

3. Lumbering 

4. Mining 

5. Fishing 

6. Manufacturing 

Term B 

United States 

The industries form the basis of study in the work of the United 
States. By the use of problems and type studies as suggested be- 
low, the pupils gain an idea of geographical and industrial condi- 
tions typical of the various sections. 

1. New England 

Type study — lumbering 

2. Middle Atlantic 

Type study — Pittsburg as a mining center 

Problems — Why is New York the gateway to eastern immigration? 
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3. Southern States 

The story of cotton. This includes the various stages and changes 
in the plant until it conies to us to supply our needs. 

4. Central States 

Why do the Central States rank high in the production of wheat? 
Why does much of the meat in the Eastern markets come from 
the West? 

5. Western States 

Type Study — Ranch Life. Why is San Francisco the gateway to West- 
ern immigration? 

The following general outline is used as a guide in summarizing 
the study of each group of States with such alterations as the par- 
ticular group may demand. 

1. Location of section 

2. Productions 

3. Effect of relief and drainage on industries 

4. Effect of soil and climate on industries 

5. Rivers and shore lines 

6. Commerce 

Products for exchange 
Routes and means of exchange 
Commercial cities 


HISTORY 

Previous to the fourth grade, the historical stories and other his- 
torical facts used in our classrooms are incorporated in this course 
of study under the heading “Plome and Community Life.” This 
has been done to avoid any unnecessary further division of sub- 
ject matter. 

Under the heading “Home and Community Life” there has been 
outlined for the first three grades a course of study including the 
historical facts of the child’s community. The work for the fourth 
grade is a continuation of this study of local history to make the 
pupil familiar with the historical landmarks of his community, 
county, and state. 

The work meets the need of a wide interest and gives the pupil 
types of discovery, exploration, and colonization through the study 
of men and events. 

In the selection of material only that is used which is pertinent to 
show development. 

The aim of the work is to teach the pupil the histoy of his own 
state,, together with the facts of English history which make more 
intelligible the facts of Virginia history. Several stories of national 
heroes are used in connection with holiday celebrations. Some in- 
dustrial history stories are studied, such as lumber, leather, paper, 
to make the child familiar with local and typical industries. 

Term A 

I. Community Interests 

Town and city 
The home 
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The school 

Care of public property 
Public health and public charity 
Fire and police departments 
Obedience to community laws 
Loyalty to public officials 
Good will among citizens 
Good will among communities 
How we can help our communities 

These subjects are arranged so that they are included in the 
work for each month. 

II. English History Stories 

Text. Little Stories of England — M. B. Dutton 

a. English stories selected so as to precede the study of state history 

to the settlement at Jamestown 

b. Stories parallel with events in Virginia history 

III. Virginia History 

1. Attempts at Settlement in the New World 

a. Columbus 

b. Sir Walter Raleigh 

c. Myles Standish 

d. John Winthrop 

2. Motives for Colonization 

3. Virginia under the London Company, 1608-1624 

a. John Smith — Early Life at Jamestown 

b. Pocahontas, Opechancanough — Relation between the Whites and 

the Indians 

c. Lord Delaware and Dale as governors of the colony 

d. Gov. Yeardley — Change in type of government 

Term B 

III. Virginia History — (continued) 

4. Under the Crown after 1624 

a. Nathaniel Bacon 

b. Alexander Spotswood 

c. Col. William Byrd — type of Colonial Gentleman 

d. Colonial Life 

5. Virginia’s Part in the Colonial Wars: Map 

a. George Washington — Boyhood to Command of Virginia troops — 

In the Revolutionary War 

b. Patrick Henry — Parson’s Case — The Stamp Act 

6. Virginia’s Part in the Revolution : Map 

a. George Mason 

b. Andrew Lewis 

c. Thomas Jefferson — Author of the Declaration of Independence 

d. John Paul Jones 

e. George Rogers Clark 

f. Daniel Morgan 

g. La Fayette 

7. Virginia’s Part in the New Government 

a. John Marshall, James Madison, Edmund Randolph — Members of 

the Constitutional Convention 

b. George Washington — Member of Convention and First President 

c. Thomas Jefferson 

d. Lewis and Clark’s Exploration 

e. Dolly Madison 
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8. Heroes of Peace 

a. Rumsey 

b. Matthew Maury 

c. Walter Reed 

9. Virginia and^ the Civil War 

a. Robert E. Lee 

b. Thomas J. Jackson 

c. John S. Mosby 

10. Virginia’s Progress since the Civil War 

a. Industries — shoes, paper, and lumber 

b. Commerce — river and railroads — charts used 

IV. American Hero Stories, selected to parallel and supplement the 
state hero stories whenever suitable 

V. National Holidays 

Columbus Day, October 
Thanksgiving Day, November 
Christmas Day, December 
Lee’s Birthday, January 
Jackson’s Birthday, January 
Maury’s Birthday, January 
Washington’s Birthday, February 
Virginia Day, April 26 
Memorial Day, May 

Reference Books 

Little Stories of Germany — Dutton 

Little Stories of France — Dutton 

Little Stories of England — Dutton 

Pictorial History of the United States — Morris 

American History Stories — Pratt 

The Early Colonies — Pratt 

Makers of American History — Chandler 

Stories of American History — Blaisdell and Ball 

Stories of American Life and Adventure — Eggleston 

History of Virginia — Smithey 

First Book in Virginia History — Magill 

Life of General Thomas J. Jackson — Williamson 

Life of General Robert E. Lee — Williamson 

Stories of English History — Warren 

American History — Story Book— Blaisdell and Ball 

Indian Child Life — Eastman 

Virginia — Cooke, J. E. (Teacher) 

DRAWING, DESIGN AND HANDWORK 

September 

Design and Handwork 

Paper folded and pasted portfolio; simple black letters, using pen 
and ink for lettering — two lessons. 

Representation 

Pencil line drawing of leaves for study in foreshortening; two lessons. 
Pencil line drawing of simple spray of leaves— two lessons. 

October 

Design and Handwork 

Poem illustration, “Going a Nutting,” water color — two lessons for 
illustration; preliminary lessons, flat wash — two lessons; action 
pose — two lessons. 
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Poster illustration, “The Arrival of Narcissus,” using cut paper, 
white and green, with gray mount. Place emphasis upon spare 
cutting. (Dow’s Composition, pages 8 and 9 ) ; two lessens. 

Value Scale — making three and live value scale, (Composition, pages 
82 — 83 — 88 ) ; one lesson. 

Value Scale of color (Composition, page 102) ; one lesson. 

Representation 

Tomato plant drawing in line, ink mass or color, use simple inter- 
esting specimens ; two lessons. 

Supplementary Project 

Design and Handwork 

Poster illustration, “The Landing of Columbus,” using the ship 
at night, paper cut from values of gray, red for ship’s lantern, 
yellow for stars, mount on uniform size paper. 

Place special emphasis upon grouping arrangement; four or five 
lessons. 

November 

Design and Handwork 

Poster illustration — Candle making in Virginia; paper cutting. (Sev- 
eral lessons to precede this project in drawing candle-mould, 
action figures, stove and iron pots). Emphasis upon good spac- 
ing of light and dark. White paper mounted on uniform size 
black paper; six lessons. 

Sand-table — Smith trading with the Indians. Model figures from 
study of pictures; one lesson. Cut paper trees; one lesson. 
Make and decorate canoes; two lessons. Arrangement of sand- 
table by class; one lesson. 

Poster illustration— -Thanksgiving poem, using oak tag cards. Cut 
paper designs in very light value, one color paper. Emphasis 
upon good margins and placing of illustration; three lessons. 

Supplementary Projects 

Design and Handwork 

Illustration — Mass drawing in ink or crayon of “The Mountain 
and the Squirrel”; two preliminary lessons in mass draw- 
ings from pictures of squirrels; four lessons in all. 

Sand-table — Indians’ camp and settler’s stockade. Model 
Indians and settlers from pictures ; two lessons. Wigwams 
made and decorated from study of Indian designs. Stockade 
built from twigs, houses from paper, cut paper guns, etc.; 
seven lessons in all. 

Representation 

Mass drawing in gray values of eggplant. Special attention to 
shape and proportion; two lessons. 

December 

Design and Handwork 

Kodak Book, using Japanese pierced binding; single sheets with 
stubs, double paper cover, folded edge for fore edge. Plan lay- 
out, using words edge for fore edge. Plan layout, using words 
“Kodak Book” and a design. Cut paper letters and design using 
another value of same hue as cover with one contrasting hue, 
(“Composition,” page 102) ; six lessons. 

Hanging Holder for flower pot or glass made from N. S. reed ; four 
lessons. 

Supplementary Projects 

Design and Handwork 
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Pocket Memorandum Book— hinged cover, open back, loose leaf. 
Plan layout for cover with special emphasis upon shape of 
letters, spacing of title and convenience of size. Letter with 
pen and ink, using two values one hue; five or six les- 
sons. 

Calendar — plan layout with emphasis upon placing of calendar 
pad and decoration. Cut paper design using two values, 
gray with middle value of another hue. Pupils color paper 
tor design; three lessons. 


January 

Design and Handwork 

Illustration — Winter sports. Blue sky and white ground in cut 
paper — ink silhouette of figures. (Introduction to include illus- 
trated talk on silhouettes) ; two lessons. 

Poster illustration — Evolution of Travel in Virginia. Paper cutting 
from pictures — free hand cutting — (children should not draw their 
cut-outs — this work is valueless). Work mounted; — lessons in 
space arrangement; ten lessons. 

Supplementary Project 

Representation 

Pencil line drawing of twigs of sweet gum, hickory, and sycamore; 
two lessons. 

February 

Design and Handwork 

Illustration “Spotswood Crossing the Blueridge,” using water color 
back ground, ink silhouette figures. Study placing of figures; 
three lessons. 

Sand-table “A Virginia Industry — Logging.” Represent the follow- 
ing : forest with blazed trees, men sawing trees, mules hauling 
logs to mill, logs ready for sorting, the saw mill, engine and 
shed. Use clay for modeling men, animals and engine. Collect 
small pine trees for forest and logs. Represent mill in paper 
or wood ; five or six lessons. 

Valentines — Fold and cut paper hearts and envelopes; two lessons. 

Supplementary Projects 

Representation 

Ink wash drawing of chipmunk from pictures; two lessons. 

Paper cut silhouette of George Washington from pictures; one les- 
son. 


March 

Design and Handwork 

Flower calendar (individual). Layout first. Place emphasis upon 
measuring and drawing spaces accurately. Cut paper designs. 
Use three hues light values on oak tag paper ; four lessons. 

Sand-table — Tobacco growing in Virginia — 18 th century. Log houses 
with tobacco growing in yard. Nearby cleared fields with tobac- 
co plants and drying sheds. Plants made from paper. Houses 
and sheds from paper and painted, or from twigs and mud; 
four or five lessons. 

Representation 

Painting wild flowers from pictures — emphasis upon exact drawing; 
two lessons. 
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April 

Design and Handwork 

Illustration — Poem, “April Day under the Greenwood Tree,” use 
crayon and gray paper; two lessons. . 

Animal Charts — paper cut and mount animals of different zones — 
charts to be arranged under titles “Domestic” and “Wild five 
lessons. 

Representation 

Ink wash drawings from pictures of animals of different zones. 
(These lessons to precede paper cutting) ; four lessons. 

Painting, in color, of spring wild flowers from plant; three lessons. 

May 

Design and Handwork 

Illustration — The Village Blacksmith — Study pictures of blacksmiths. 
Water color background, ink figures ; four lessons. 

Binding Booklet Invitation, one section, heavy paper cover and 
envelope. Plan, layout — emphasis upon shape of letters, margins 
and placing of decoration, using two values one hue with 
one contrasting hue, (Composition pagel02) ; four lessons. 

Representation 

Painting, in color, of apple blossoms ; two lessons. 

NUMBER WORK 

Term A 

The new work of this grade is multiplying by two or more 
figures, long division, a simple use of fractions, and surface 
measure. 

Since in this grade there is a demand for speed and accuracy 
in securing results much practice is necessary to give the children 
a working knowledge of the four fundamental principles. 

The puzzle instinct of children at this age and their eagerness 
to overcome difficult situations are characteristics which keep this 
necessary drill from becoming a drudgery. 

Suggestions for motivation in the introduction of new prin- 
ciples. 

In finding the cost of school supplies for the class, the children 
feel the need for multiplying by two figures, or in finding out the 
amount the school gives to each child for hand work materials, 
the children feel the need for learning how to divide by two figures. 

Motivation for the use of fractions may be found in the buying 
of articles costing a half of a dollar, a quarter of a dollar, etc., the 
cost of goods at 6^:, 12^c, etc., a yard, or in measuring paper 
for construction work. The children have practical use for surface 
measure in measuring their garden plots, flower beds, etc. 

Other suggestions for problems in which two or more operations 
are involved : making out bills for staple groceries, meats, etc., used 
in a family of a given size, for a week, a month or a year; profit 
on vegetables raised in home gardens (each child who has a garden 
might make problems for the class to work) ; assisting the teacher 
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in making monthly reports, finding the average attendance, etc. The 
children study the leading railroads of Virginia in their Virginia 
geography, and by a study of the different time tables, a number of 
problems might be worked out in finding the cost of tickets from 
Fredericksburg to other cities in Virginia, and the amount saved 
by using mileage or holiday rates. 

Text — Chapter IV. Modern Primary Arithmetic — Smith 

Course of Study 

1. Review the fundamentals of previous grades 

2. Reading and writing Arabic numbers to 7 places. Roman numbers to 
C. Dollars and cents. Place value to millions. 

Periods — Hundreds — Thousands — Millions. 

3. Measurements — Tables of previous grades applied to simple problems. 


Tables 

60 seconds 1 minute 

60 minutes 1 hour 

24 hours 1 day 

7 days - 1 week. 

About 4 weeks 1 month 

12 months 1 year 

20 years 1 score 

100 years 1 century 


Number Days In Each Month 


4. Operations 
Addition 

Much oral work involving reduction. 

Of dollars and cents involving reduction. 

Columns of numbers of 5 and 6 orders. 

Checking results. 

The written work of this grade should be undertaken with the aim of 
accuracy, neatness and rapidity. Accuracy can only be secured by having 
pupils always check results. One of the very best checks is to previously 
estimate the result. 

Other checks that might be used in this grade are excesses of 9’s and the 
modified excesses of 9’s. (See previous suggestion). 

Substruction — Closely correlated with addition. 

Use numerals containing zeros. 

Multiplication — Review the tables. 

By 2 figure multipliers of multiplicands from 2 to 5. 

Occasional examples with 3 orders — figure multipliers. 

By multipliers ending in 0. 

Position of partial products. 

By Aliquot parts (Short method). 

Division 

Short division with remainders 

Long division with two figure divisors and from two to six fig- 
ures in the dividends. 

Long division with remainders. 

Checks. 

Divisors ending in 0’s (short method). 

By Aliquot parts (short method). 

In division the proper placing of quotients is an excellent check. The 
proper placing of quotient figures must be insisted upon. 
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5. Fractions 

Of wholes and of easy groups. 

Reduction to similar fractions. 

Addition and subtraction of business fractions. 

Addition of mixed numbers whose fractions make a whole. Of a 
dollar in cents. 

6. Terms: Numerator, denominator, terms describing different fractions. 

7. Problems involving one step. Occasional problems involving two steps. 

Term B 

Text — Chapt. V. Modern Primary Arithmetic — Smith. 

Course of Study 

1. Reading and writing Arabic numbers to 9 places 

Orders of units to correspond 

2. Periods to correspond 

3. Measurements — Tables. 

12 in.=l ft. 

3 ft =1 yd. 

16^ ft. 5 yds =1 rd. 

5280 ft.=320 rds =1 mi. 

144 square inches... 1 square foot 16 ounces 1 lb. 

9 square feet 1 square yard 2000 lb 1 ton 

160 square rods 1 Acre 2240 lbs 1 long ton 

640 Acres 1 square mile 

Review tables previously taught 
Drawing to scales 

Measuring and calculating areas of rectangles 
Measuring and calculating areas of triangles 

In calculating areas the teacher should not tolerate such expressions as, 

3 in. x 3 in. = 9 sq. in. 

60 in.-4-12 =5 ft. 

60 in.-hl2'= 5 ft. 

4. Operations — Addition — Combine the work of previous grades using 
larger numbers — Teach checks. 

Subtraction — Closely correlate with addition 

Multiplication with three figures multipliers, with multipliers contain- 
ing 0 or 0’s as intermediate figures of dollars and cents. 

Checks 

Division — Teach three figure divisors 

With divisors containing 0 or 0’s as intermediate figures of dol- 
lars and cents. 

Checks 

Fractions — Multiplication of fraction by a whole number 
Addition and subtraction of fractions 
Addition and subtraction of mixed numbers 
Compound Numbers 

Reduction, ascending and descending 
Addition and subtraction 
Bills and Receipts 

Forms — Base, height, perimeter, area, volume, terms describing the kind 
of triangles 

Problems involving not more than two operations 
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HYGIENE 

Terms A and B 

In order to have an intelligent understanding of the laws of life and health, 
in order to know how to care for the human mechanism, something must 
be known about the various parts of the machine. The aim then is to 
give enough Anatomy and Physiology to render the pupil more capable of 
grasping the principles of hygiene. 

I. Framework of the Body 

1. Function of skull, trunk, large bones of upper and lower ex- 

tremities 

2. Care in case of fracture 

II. How Body Moves 

1. Joints 

2. Muscles 

3. Tendons 

4. What to do for sprains 

III. Outer Covering 

1. Skin — Use and how to care for 

2. Protection and dangers of exposure 

IV. Inner Lining 

1. Mucous Membrane 

V. What the Body Contains 

1. Brain and nerves 

2. Heart and blood-vessels 

3. Lungs and air-passages 

4. Stomach and food-passages 

5. Kidneys and waste-passages 

(Discussion of how to care for the above; enough sleep, proper ex- 
ercise, proper breathing, etc. Special attention given to 4 and 
5 ) 

VI. Contagious Diseases 

1. How to prevent 

2. How to control 

VII. First-Aid in Case of Simple Accidents 

1. How to stop bleeding 

2. W T hat to do for stings of insects 

PLAY AND GAMES 

Terms A and B 

A wholesome pride is felt by children of this age in difficulties overcome, 
and they begin to be willing to co-operate even by subordinating self for the 
good of the “side.” Familiar games may be varied slightly to add interest. 

1. Formal games of great physical activity 

2. Arithmetical games 

3. Dramatization 

4. Games correlated with Nature Study 
Aims 

Co-operation 
Fair play 

Grace and rhythm 
Accuracy of motion 
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1. Running games such as, Tag, Hill Dill, Tommy Tiddler's Ground 

2. Arithmetic Matches 

3. Stories from Literature and History acted — Example, Scene from 

Wilhelm Tell 

4. Collecting Games 

MUSIC 

SUBJECT MATTER— (New Elements) 

Rote Songs: (4 and 5) 

Scale: Harmonic Minor 
Tone Study 

Sharp 4 (fi) and flat 7 (te) in all combinations. All sharp and flat 
chromatics applied 

Meter 

Rhythm 

Three sounds to a beat applied. 

Dotted beat-note. 

Notation 

Voice 

Two part singing through rounds, then sight-reading 

Singing of triads (three voices) 

Material 

Rote Songs 

Musical Dictation, Book II, H. E. Dann 
Music Writing Book, No. II, H. E. Dann. 

Harmonic First Reader by Ripley and Tapper 

Individual Singing Exercises for Fourth Grade by Arthur Abbott 

Chart D (Chart C for review.) 

(See note at end of course of study) 

A few rote songs of greater difficulty than those presented in Grade ITT 
are to be given. They should be sung with good, musical interpretation and 
greater vocal freedom than previously. 

Owing to the pupils’ wider experience and knowledge, the methods of 
teaching rote songs may now vary somewhat. Some may be used as obser- 
vation songs (having the representation before the class while the song is 
being taught), and others may be partly read by the pupils, according to 
the teacher’s judgment. Rounds should be given as preparation for two-part 
singing. 

Present the study of tone and rhythm as directed in Musical Dictation, 
Book II, fourth year. It may not be possible to cover every detail of the 
work as outlined, but the main problems in tone and rhythm should be pre- 
sented as suggested in the Manual. The same suggestion is made concern- 
ing Writing Book No. II, as that concerning Writing Book No. I, Grade III. 

Study of the Harmonic First Reader may begin about the third week 
of school. It is not necessary that every exercise on every page in the 
Reader be sung. The teacher may use her judgment in selecting the most 
essential and best adapted material to correlate with the study of tone and 
rhythm as outlined for fourth year. Two-part exercises should not be sung 
until January. 

Reading from Abbott’s Individual Singing Exercises for Fourth Grade 
may begin during the second week of the school term. 

The rapid review of Chart C should be followed by the study of Chart D. 

Term A 

Musical Dictation, Book II, through January, fourth year 
Harmonic First Reader through page 69 
Individual Singing Exercises through page 14 
Chart D through page 5 or 6 
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Term B 

Musical Dictation, Book II, Complete fourth year (February through 
June) 

Harmonic First Reader, page 70 through 102 (selected material) 

Individual Singing Exercises, page 15 through to the end 
Chart D, completed 


ROTE SONGS 

Terms A and B 

Select songs from Fourth Year Music by H. E. Dann 
For Christmas the following carols may be taught: 

Under the Stars 
Christ Comes Again 

Good King Wencelas (Christmas Carols by Laura Bryant) 

• Two-part rounds should be taught, such as Row r , Row, Row Your Boat 


Writing for the Grades 


/ 


The muscular system of writing is used throughout the grades. Detailed 
outline of course is now in preparation. 




